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New Hotel TULLER, Detroit, Michigan 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Ave. 
00 Rooms, Private Bath, $1. 0 Single; $2. oe up Double arn Rooms, Private Bath, x Single: a~ up Double 
Total caniennaiinians rooms. “ Absolutely fireproof. All absolutely quiet. 


Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente 








Novo P umping 


Engines... © ENGINES 
From 1 H.P. up ANOQUTFITS 


Novo Pumping Engines are equi 
ped with an attached or prem 4 
able pump jack, wood rods and 
cross arm so you can hook to any 
standard windmill pump in five 
minutes. No belt required. A 
pulley y comes with the 
engine so that it can be 
used for other work. 
The 1 h.p. Novo weighs 
only 160 Ibs. 


S| Novo Engine Co. 


- Bement, Se ec. and Mgr. 
16 Willow Street 


Lansing, Michigan 
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WU Positively the cheapest and strongest light on earth. 
Used in every country on the globe. Makes and 
burns its own gas. Castsans shadows. Clean and 
odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 
2000 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for 
catalog. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
306 E. Sth St., Canton, O. 
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_Ivs Just Out---the “Falcon” Red Catalog _ 


® It’s FREE for the asking. A postal will bring it. That neighbor of yours % 
Be who keeps bees—did he get one of those ‘‘ Faleon’’ RED CATA- 
LOGS? If not, send his name along with yours and 
we will send you both a copy. 





* The “ Faleon ” motto is, SATISFACTION, OR MONEY BACK. “Faleon” QUAL- 
Be ITY has stood by our customers now for about forty years, and we 
want to put vou on our list of satisfied customers. 


’ 


’ postpaid. 





Red Catalog, postpaid. “Simplified Beekeeping, 


Dealers everywhere. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORK 


Where the good beehives come from. 


















YOU BELIEVE Root’s Goods from 


Zanesville 


IN GO D QUALITY PLUS SERVICE 


No argument is required to prove the supe- 
riority of ROOT BEE SUPPLIES, the uni- 
versally accepted standard of excellence. 














If you wish to honor him, read Of special interest to beekeepers, particu- 
faithfully the only book he Kidosn Gaia, Gest Venti and’ Wasa 
ever wrote, or ever will write ge se ped Ltt yt 
unaided by man, THE GREAT FA FF ~ TA 

Book oF NaTURE. pt Rangel gm Bonny Ap Ee my Bee 


the state, the gateway into West Virginia, and 
with a hundred passenger and freight trains 
entering and departing every twenty-four 


“4 physical fact is as sacred hours, the importance of this city as a dis- 
asa moral principle. Our own wry eee aoe i io 
: d o these consider ns the reputation 
nature demands rom us this of this house for prompt and careful packing 
double allegiance.’'—Louis Agassiz. and courteous and fair treatment, and little 
is found wanting to insure complete satis- 
faction. 


The proximity of the active season suggests 
the prompt submitting of your order. 


-months’ 
Send 25c for four-months Our 1915 catalog is ready for mailing. 


trial subscription to One is yours for the asking. 
Tue GUIDE TO NATURE The A. I. Root Company 
ArcApbIA: E. W. Peirce, Mgr. 
Sound Beach, Connecticut 22 So. Third St., Zanesville, Ohio 









































EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now! 
30 years’ experience in making everything for the ” 
_~ eeper. A large —— s me equipped for 
urpo 8 80 est quality. . . 
Write for oan Gieteuaed catalog ond p Aacms today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 95 Sixth Street, Higginsville, Missouri 
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HONEY MARKETS 


The prices listed below are intended to represent, 
as nearly as possible, the average market prices at 
which honey and beeswax are selling at the time of 
the report in the city mentioned. Unless otherwise 
stated, this is the price at which sales are being 
made by commission merchants or by producers di- 
rect to the retail merchants. When sales are made 
by commission merchants the usual commission (from 
five to ten per cent), cartage, and freight will be 
deducted; and in addition there is often a charge 
for storage by the commission merchant. When sales 
are made by the producer direct to the retailer, 
commission and storage and other charges are elim- 
inated. Sales made to wholesale houses are usually 
about ten per cent less than those to retail merchants. 








NATIONAL BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION GRADING-RULES 
Adopted at Cincinnati, Feb. 13, 1913. 


Sections of comb honey are to be graded: First, as 
to finish; second, as to color of honey; and third, as 
to weight. The sections of honey in any given case 
are to be so nearly alike in these three respects that 
any section shall be representative of the contents 


of the case. 
I. FINISH. 


1. Extra Fancy.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb 
firmly attached to the four sides, the sections to be 
free from propolis or other pronounced stain, combs 
and cappings white, and not more than six unsealed 
cells on either side. 

2. Fancy.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb firm- 
ly attached to the four sides, the sections free from 
propolis or other pronounced stain, comb and cap- 
pings white, and not more than six unsealed cells on 
either side exclusive of the outside row. 

3. No. 1.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb firmly 
attached to the four sides, the sections free from 
propolis or other pronounced stain, comb and cap- 
pings white to slightly off color, and not more than 
40 unsealed cells, exclusive of the outside row. 

4. No. 2.—Comb not projecting beyond the box, 
attached to the sides not less than two-thirds of the 
way around, and not more than 60 unsealed cells 
exclusive of the row adjacent to the box. 


IT. COLOR. 

On the basis of color of the honey, comb honey is 
to be classified as: first, white; second, light amber; 
third, amber; and fourth, dark. 

III. WEIGHT. 


1. Heavy.—No section designated as heavy to 
weigh less than fourteen ounces. 

2. Medium.—No section designated as medium to 
weigh less than twelve ounces. 

3. Light.—No section designated as light to weigh 
less than ten ounces. 

In describing honey, three words or symbols are 
to be used, the first being descriptive of the finish, 
the second of color, and the third of weight, as, for 
example: Fancy, white, heavy (F-W-H); No. 1, 
amber, medium (1-A-M), etc. In this way any of 
the possible combinations of finish, color, and weight 
ean be briefly described. 
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CULL HONEY. 


Cull honey shall consist of the following: Honey 
packed in soiled second-hand cases or that in badly 
stained or propolized sections; sections containing 
pollen, honey-dew honey, honey showing signs of 
granulation, poorly ripened, sour or “ weeping” 
honey; sections with comb projecting beyond the 
box or well attached to the box less than two-thirds 
the distance around its inner surface; sections with 
more than 60 unsealed cells, exclusive of the row 
adjacent to the box; leaking, injured, or patched-up 
sections; sections weighing less than ten ounces. 


HONEY-GRADING RULES ADOPTED BY THE COLORADO 
STATE BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER 13, 1911. 

FANCY WHITE.—Sections to be well filled, comb 
firmly attached to all sides and evenly capped ex. 
cept the outside row next to the wood. Honey, 
combs, and cappings white, and not projecting be- 
yond the wood; wood to be well cleaned; no sections 
in this grade to weigh less than 13% ounces. 

No. 1.—Sections to be well filled, combs firmly 
attached on all sides and evenly capped, except the 
outside row next to the wood. Honey white or very 
slightly off color. Combs not projecting beyond the 
wood; wood to be well cleaned; no section in this 
grade to weigh less than 13% ounces. 

CHoIce.—Sections to be well filled; combs firmly 
attached; not projecting beyond the wood, and en- 
tirely capped, except the outside row next to the 
wood. Honey, comb, and cappings from white to 
amber, but not dark; wood to be well cleaned; no 
section in this grade to weigh less than 12 ounces. 

No. 2.—This grade is composed of sections that 
are entirely capped, except row next to wood, weigh- 
ing from ten to twelve ounces or more; also of such 
sections as weigh 12 ounces or more, and have not 
more than 50 uncapped cells all together, which must 
be filled. Combs and cappings from white to amber 
in color, but not dark; wood to be well cleaned. 

EXTRACTED HONEY.—Must be thoroughly ripened, 
weigh 12 pounds per gallon. It must be well strain- 
ed, and packed in new cans. It is classed as white, 
light amber, and amber. 

StrrRAINED Hongey.—This is honey obtained from 
combs by all other means than the centrifugal ex- 
tractors, and is classed as white, light amber, amber, 
and dark; it must be thoroughly ripened and well 
strained. It may be put up in cans that previously 
have contained honey. 





Sr. Lours.—The demand for comb honey has been 
very light lately, and we expect it to continue so the 
rest of this season. Southern extracted honey is still 
a drag on this market, and stocks are quite large. 
There is no change from our last quotations. We 
are still quoting No. 1 white clover to the trade at 
$3.35; No. 2, $3.00; light amber, $2.50. Extracted 
honey brings from 5 to 7%, according to quality and 
quantity. Beeswax is firm and rather scarce. Ship- 
pers are now paying 27 cts. for prime; impure and 
inferior, less. 

St. Louis, Feb. 18. R. HARTMANN PrRODvuCE Co. 


Honey reports continued on page 5. 








The bee-supply season is here. 


Don’t forget here is the 
only place you can get. . 


Send for it. 


It is now out. 
Every thing you need is there 


We are ready for your bee-supply orders. 


The New Muth 1915 Catalog 
Watch for it. 


If you have not received your copy, send for same at once. 
HIVES—BROOD-FRAMES— FOUNDATION— 
SECTIONS - SMOKERS—BEE-VEILS—BRUSHES, etc., etc. 


SERVICE--QUALITY 
Special Dovetailed Hives 


Wait for it. 


It is free for the asking. 





The Fred W. Muth Co., “The Busy Bee Men” 204. Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 





gum, 








P. S.—Ship us your old combs and let us render them tor you. peed em extracts the last dro 
We make money for you if you will ship us your old combs an 


of wax from the slum- 


cappings for rendering. rite for full particulars. 
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: 1915 Stock All Here ~ 


for the Coming Season 
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Order your Bee Supplies just as soon as you 
know your needs. Carrying as we do at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., about $15,000 of supplies, we are 
in good shape to care for your wants in the 
bee line. Catalog for 1915 is now ready for 
mailing. Do you want a copy? 
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WEBER SERVICE! 


At this time of the year it is especially important that the Beekeeper 
be able to secure his supplies without delay. With the promise of an earlv 
spring and a heavy honey-flow this is doubly important. 











ROOT’S GOODS and WEBER SERVICE 


| Be is a combination that is hard to beat. 


We have a reputation for prompt delivery and quick service. Being 
located in Cincinnati, the gateway of the South, we can save you consider- 
able in transportation charges. 








Our 1915 catalog will be promptly mailed to any one interested. 














C. H. W. Weber & Company, Cincinnati, O. 
2146 Central Avenue 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


E. R. ROOT A. I. ROOT | H. H. ROOT J.T. CALVERT 
Editor Editor Home Dept. Managing Editor Business Mer. 
Department Editors:—Dr. C. C. Miller, J. E. Crane, Louis H. Scholl, G. M. Doolittle, Wesley 
Foster, J. L. Byer, P. C. Chadwick. * 
$1.00 per year. When paid in advance: 2 years, $1.50; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00. 








POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publishers for all subscriptions in the 
United States, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, Tutuila, 
Samoa, Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, and Mexico. Canadian postage is 30¢ per 
year. For all other countries in the Postal Union add 60¢ per year postage. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When a change of address is ordered, both the 
new and the old must be given. The notice should be sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES. Notice is given just before expiration. Subscribers 
are urged, if unable to make payment at once after expiration, to notify us when 
they can do so. Any one wishing his subscription discontinued should so advise 
us upon receipt of the expiration notice; otherwise it will be assumed that he 
wishes GLEANINGS continued and will pay for it soon. 

HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be made by draft on New York, 
express-order or money-order, payable to the order of The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio. Curreney should be sent by registered letter. 

AGENTS. Representatives are wanted in every city and town in the country. 
A liberal commission will be paid to such as engage with us. References required. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS. 

Foreign subscribers can save time and annoyance by placing their orders for 
GLEANINGS with any of the following authorized agents at the prices shown: 

PARIS, FRANCE. E. Bondonneau, 154 Avenue Emile Zola. 

Per year, postpaid, 8 frances. 

GOODNA, QUEENSLAND. H. L. Jones. Any Australian subseriber ean 
order of Mr. Jones. Per year, postpaid, 6/7 p. 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. Alliance Box Co., 24 Castle St. Per year, 
postpaid, 6 /7 p. 
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Honey Reports continued from page 2. 

CHIC AGo.—The market is steady on comb honey, 
but extracted is weak. Sales are ‘of a limited char- 
acter in both commodities, with practi ically no change 
in prices. Large lots could be obtained at a reduc- 
tion. Beeswax is in limited demand at 30 to 31 cts 


ner Ib. 
: Chicago, Feb. 17. R. A. BuRNETT & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The demand for extracted honey e e 
is good. The demand for comb is hardly satisfactory. Hi} 
We quote No. 1 choice white at $3.50 to $4.00 per V Ol 1S 


ease; best white-clover extracted in 60-pound cans is 
selling at 10% to 11; water-white sage, 10 to 10%. 


We are paying 28 cts. cash or 31 in trade for pure f 
soeaae wax delivered in Indianapolis. O I JOSS 
Indianapolis, Feb. 18. WALTER S. POUDER. 
- i It is not necessary to 
keep money hidden away 





ZANESVILLE.—There is, perhaps, a slight toning- 
up of the honey market, though the demand is by 
no means satisfactory. In spite of some depression around the house or to 
the market continues firm, and there is no occasion 
to change our quotations of 18 to 20 for best grades deposit it where you are 
of white comb, and 9 to 10 for extracted, according 


to quantity. Beeswax brings 29 to 30 cash; 31 to | J not satisfied with the i in- 


32 in exchange for supplies. 


Zanesville, Feb. 17. E. W. PErRce. terest rate or the privacy 
obtained. 


DENVER.—We have a small supply of comb honey 
again, which is being offered at the following job- 
bing prices: Fancy white, $3.15 per case of 24 
d sections; No. 1, $3.00 per case, and No. 2 at $2.85. 


By availing yourself of the 
facilities of our Banking 


j There is a fair demand for strictly first-class white a - a 
4 extracted honey. Our local jobbing prices are 8% by Mail plan you can de 
: to 8% for white; 8 to 8% for light amber, and 7 posit money with us in 


to 8 for amber strained. We buy beeswax, and pay 
28 cts. in cash and 30 in trade for clean yellow 


| 
| 
small or large amounts and 
7 beeswax delivered here. ai , ‘ , ‘ 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, | obtain covery advantage that 
Denver, Feb. 20. Frank Rauchfuss, Mgr. ° | comes from dealing with 
| this large, strong institu- 


KANSAS CriTy.—There is very little change in our tion. 
honey market since our last quotations. The supply | 
of comb honey is not large, and the demand only | [ff Further information gladly 
fair. The supply of extracted is large, the demand ° - ‘ 
light. We quote No. 1 white comb honey, 24-section furnished. 


cases, $3.25 to $3.50; No. 2 ditto, $2.75 to $3.00; | 
No. 1 amber ditto, $3.00; No. 2 ditto, $2.50 to | 
$2.75; extracted white, per lb., 7% to 8; extracted 
amber, ranging according to quality and quantity 


5% to 7. Beeswax is quoted at 28 cents for No. | THE SAN ] N s “4 
1, and 25 for No. 2. 
C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 0 
Kansas City, Feb. 20. DEPOSIT BANKC® 


MEDINA, OHIO 


A.T. SPITZER, Pres. 
E.R. ROOT, Vice-Pres. ' 
E.B. SPITZER, Cashier im 


i ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS ( 


HOUNULGAEN AAA WH 


Healthy 
Trees 
Perfect Apples 


when you spray with 


“SCALECIDE” 


rm Spray that’s endorsed the country over 

“The one great dormant spray.’? Mixed 1 
- 15, it kills every scale it reaches or you get 
your money back. Guarantee with every pack- 
age. It’s easily prepared, non-corrosive and 
non-clogging. bbl. equals 3bbls. iime sul- 
\ phur. Destroys eggs, larvae and fungi in 
dormant state. Simple, safe, economical. 
Send for free booklet, **Scalecide, the Tree 

Saver." Write today, to Dept. 6. 

B. G. PRATT CO. 
50 Church St., one York a 
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CuricaGo.—The market on comb honey is quite 
strong at 17 to 18 cts. per lb. for the best grades of 
white comb. The ambers range at from 138 to 15. 
The volume of trade is not large, but there is no 
surplus stock. That which is candied or out of con- 
dition is sold at whatever the opportunity offers. 
Extracted is still plentiful, and the prices are easy 
on all grades with the exception of clover and bass- 
wood, which range at about 9 cts. per lb., with 
something fancy in a small way at 10. Amber 
grades sell at from 7 to 8 if suitable for table use; 
| but carload quantities are easily bought wt 6 cts. per 

Ib. Beeswax is steady at 30, where it is of good 

color, and free from sediment. 
| Chicago, Feb. 21. R. A. Burnetr & Co. 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


DEVOTED TO HONEY, BEES, AND HOME INTERESTS 
Established 1873 CIRCULATION 35,000 Issued semi-monthly 
A. L. BOYDEN, Advertising Manager 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Twenty-five cents per agate line flat. Fourteen lines to the inch. 
SPACE RATES. To be used in one issue: Fourth-page, $12.50; half-page, 
$25.00; page, $50.00. 

Preferred position, inside pages, 30 per cent additional. 

Preferred position, inside cover, 50 per cent additional. 

Outside cover page, double price. 

Reading notices, 50 per cent additional. 

Cash-in-advance discount, 5 per cent. 

Cash discount if paid in ten days, 2 per cent. 

Bills payable monthly. 

No medical or objectionable advertising accepted. | 

Column width, 25% inches. | 
| 
| 








Column length, 8 inches. 
Columns to page, 2 (regular magazine page). 
| Forms close 10th and 25th of each month. 
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PROTECTION HIVES 


Do you know that Protec- 
tion Hives are double- 
walled, either air spaces 
or packing as you prefer, 
with % material in the 
outer wall? That they sell 
for less than 60 cents per 
hive more than single-wall 
hives? Have you ever tried to 
keep a single-boarded house hot 
in the winter, or cool in the 
summer? Wake up, brother! 
Wake up! You know the ben- 
efits of protection. Send for 
catalogue and special circular. 
Ten illustrations. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Woodman’s Section-F ixer 





A combined Section-press 
and Foundation-fastener of 
pressed steel construction 


This machine folds or forms comb-honey sections and 
fastens top and bottom comb-foundation starters all 
at one handling, thus saving a great amount of labor. 
It can be arranged for any width 44%x4% or 4x5 
section. Other sizes, 50 cts. extra for special adjust- 
ment. Top and bottom starters insure the comb firmly 
attached to all four sides, a requirement to grade 
fancy. Increase the value of your crop by this method. 
If you have but ten swarms of bees you cannot afford 
to be without one, is the statement of one customer. 
Send for specal circular, ten illustrations. 

Price with lamp and one form, $2.75; wt., 4 Ibs. 10 
oz. Without lamp, $2.50! wt., 4 lbs. 4 oz. Extra 
form block, 20 cts.; wt., 5 oz. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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CANDY fo WINTER STORES 


| 
| Why not be sure your bees have enough for winter by 
giving each colony one or two plates of candy! We have 


ane j 
_ Pennsylvania BEEKEEPERS! 
| Our 1915 catalogs now out. Postal 
will bring you one. Root goods at 





it in large paper plates weighing about two pounds — 














| enough to last a colony 3 to4 weeks. Can send by post. 
t Root prices. : Prompt shipment. Write for prices. A full line of supplies always in stock. 

= - H. H. JEPSON, 

| E. M. Dunkel, Osceola Mills, Pa. 182 Friend Street, BOSTON, MASS. 














_ 
A ’ I KN | ' peng BEEHIVES 
Years Practice We make an 8 and 10 frame chaff hive; also an 8 and 10 frame 
single-walled hive. Several styles of supers can be used with 
Chas. J. Williamson, McLachlan Building, Corner Tenth 


acs WASHINGTON D. C these hives. The prices will please you. Catalog on request. 
an itreets, N, D. C. 

Patent Practice in Patent Patent Counsel of I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
Office and Courts The A. I. Root Co. Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 








BEE SUPPLIES  Sen4 32% name for new 1915 The Southern Fruit Grower 





catalog out in January. Chattanooga, Tenn. Published monthly; illustrates 
Dept. T, CLEMONS BEE SUPPLY CO., successful fruit-growing and gardening in the South. 
128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 50 cents per year. . . . . Sample copy free. 
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Which One for You? 


CATALOG A.—A 64-page list, fully illustrated, of beehives, sections, eomb foun- 

dation, smokers, ete. Every thing the bees need, and all ‘‘ Root Quality.’’ 

Our special parcel-post service means quick safe delivery. Beeswax wanted 

CATALOG B.—Bees and Queens. Pure Italians only; gentle, fine honey-gatherers 

7 * . “») 

and Northern Bred. Our prices reasonable, yet not how cheap but how good. 
Special attention on pound orders. Orders filled in rotation as received. 





CATALOG C.—Berry-baskets and berry-crates. Good material at reasonable rates. 
Our special offer—200 wax-lined paper berry-baskets, postpaid, for $1.00 in 





first and second zones; $1.15 postpaid in third zone; $1.45 postpaid in fourth 
zone. 











Get Blankes 
ee JAG | Be YOUR OWN BEESWAX 


worked into ** Weed Process *’ foundation 


at reasonable prices. Write us. 
Our new Bee Book of 68 pages, 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO. 
160 illustrations—is just off the 


| 
| 
OCDEN, UTAH 

“Everything In Bee Supplies" 

press. Contains valuable infor- 

mation for beginners in bee cul- 

ture, as well as for expert bee- 

keepers. We have every thing 

for the apiary, including the 1915 , 

bees. We ship same day order F t | g f B k p S$ ppl 

ae alal0g OF DEEKEEPETS ouppiles 


BLANKE MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


207 Washington Av.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Established 1899 








64 pages, free. . Root Co.’s Goods. 
rder early and get discounts. 


A lot of best white pine E covers, 8 and 10 
frame, at 30 to 35 cts. each to reduce stock. 


J. Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
High Hill, Montgomery Co. Missouri 


Griggs Saves You Freight | O | tc D O Griggs Saves You Freight 


NOW FOR 1915 SUPPLIES 
Start the new year right by ordering your supplies from us. 
Send Us List of Goods Needed and We will Quote You Our Best 
Prices for Quantity Wanted 
Take advantage of the low freight rates from Toledo. You are on a 
direct line, insuring quick service. 
Honey and Beeswax Wanted—Any Quantity. Free Catalog for the Asking. 

















8. J. GRIGGS & CO., - 26 NORTH ERIE STREET - TOLEDO, OHIO 


“Griggs is Always on the Job.” 
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THOROUGHBRED QUEENS 


DUSETOEAT OCTET TEA SETA TEATS PEA 








Three Banded and Golden Italians. From Caraway’s Prize Stock. My Stock: I secured the 
best stock obtainable; long lived, unexcelled for honey-gatherers, and very gentle. No foul brood 
or diseases. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. = 
\[Nov. 10th to May ny TOU (ties 10th to June 10th|| June 10th to N ov. 10 C= 
QUEENS || 1 | = 5 ma | 6 i 33 ii a | 6 | = 
45 naeenene tae we 1S 1.00|$ amenenat” 90|$ 5OIS 9.00} IS .75| i$ rs 00/$- 7.75 
ere Te eee |} 1.25) 6.50] 12.00;] 1.00) 5 5 00| 10.00}| 1.00) 5.00) 10.00 
eee 0. See {| 2.00] 10.00] 18.00|| 2.00) 10.00] 18.00}| 1.75 9.00] 17.00 
One-pound package bees....{|| 2.00!) 10.00 8, OO!| 1.50} 9.00] 17.70!}| 1.50 9 00) 17.50 








For queens by the hundred, write for prices. 


Breeding queens, $5.00 each. 
guaranteed. 
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The en of ay Sete of 
Italian Bees have Never 


Been Equaled 


Colony number 67 stored from July 8, 7:00 
p.M. till July 9, 7:00 p.M., 1908, 22% Ibs. 
nectar from clover. 

Scale hive in 1913 stored 32 pounds nectar 
from basswood on July 17 from 11:45 A.M. 
till 7:10 P.M. 

A three-comb nucleus confined five days, 
shipped by me from north Louisiana to R. J 


T. Muckles, Clandeboye, Manitoba, Canada, = 
arrived at destination on May 26, 1914. : 
FOLLOWING ARE THE RESULTS &\ 
The bees built up to five story. From three 
supers 142 pounds honey were sold for $28.40. 
Two colonies’ increase were sold for $22.00 
Two more colonies’ increase, strong in bees and 
full of honey, are retained with ‘the original 
colony. The original queen is valued by the 

purchaser at $200.00. 

have 705 colonies bees, and can fill many 
orders with same quality stock at the following 
prices: 

One-pound cage bees, $1.50; 
bees, $2.50. Two-comb nucleus, $2.75; three- 
comb nucleus, $3.75; six or more to one ad 
dress at one shipment, 5 per cent discount. 
1914, or young untested queens, $1.00 extra. 
Shipped from Jonesville or Black River, La., 
under personal supervision. Mv nuclei consist 
of combs of sealed brood liberally covered with 
voung bees. Shipments made in April. E 


H. C. AHLERS, West Bend, Wis. 


Personally appeared before me, a Notary 
Public, H. C. Ahlers, and declared the above 
statement to be the truth. 


two-pound cage 





Henry A. OTTEN, Notary Public. 
My commission expires June 20, 1915. 
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How to Keep Bees 
BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 


This is an excelient book for the beginner. Noth- 
ing better. We cordially recommend it to all who 
are learning beekeeping by their own effort. Having 
commenced beekeeping three times, the talented au- 
thor is in position to furnish the right kind of ad- 
vice. You cannot go wrong in getting this book. It 
is charmingly written, and easily understood. Price, 
$1.10 postpaid. 

THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, 0O. 





Add price of queen to bees by one pound when queen is wanted 
Safe arrival guaranteed on bees by the one pound within five days of Mathis. 
Queens for export except to Canada are packed carefully in export cages, but safe arrival is not 


B. M. CARAWAY, 


Hee eee 








Mathis, Texas 
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Constipation 
How to Fight It 


Constipation is man’s deadliest enemy. It kills 
more people than war, pestilence, and famine com- 
bined. It begins subtly, and causes Colitis, Appen- 
dicitis, Bright's Disease, Cancer, and other dread 
diseases. Yet—Constipation can be remedied by 
steady attention to daily habits, diet, and exercise. 
This is explained in a book by Dr. John Harvey 
Kellogg who thus gives you results of his treatment 
of thousands of cases of Constipation during the 
nearly forty years he has been Superintendent of 
the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

Dr. Kellogg is the world leader in ‘ Preventive 
Medicine.”” He teaches you how to avoid sickness, 
and stay well continuously. Dr. Kellogg's books are 
not dry and technical, because—he has the happy 
faculty of making his writings intensely interesting, 
and so clear and concise they can be understood by 
any one. In his book on Constipation, Dr. Kellogg 
tells you how to rid yourself of this affliction, and 
stay rid of it. The book is not large—only a little 
over 125 pages—but its contents are worth many 
times the price. In board covers, the price is $1.50, 
but to give the work widespread distribution, Dr. 
Kellogg has permitted a limited edition bound in 
library paper covers, and while these last we shall 
sell them for ONLY $1.00, postage prepaid. 

Order at once, if you wish to take advantage of 
this offer. You take no risk sending money: be- 
cause if you are not entirely satisfied, you may re- 
turn the book for prompt refund. Order to-day, and 
get relief from Constipation. Address 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


1003 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Mich. 


BARNES’ 
Hand and Foot Power 
MACHINERY 


This cut represents our com- 
bined circular saw, which is 
made for beekeepers’ use in 
the construction of their 
hives, sections, etc. 


Machines on Trial 


Send for iliustrated catalog 
and prices. Address 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
45 Ruby St. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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‘*If goods are wanted quick, send to Indianapolis.’’ 


Tine A. J. Root Company 


Successors to Walter S. Pouder. 


The value to the patrons of the service of this house lies in its careful observance 
of three requisites of careful management, namely: promptness in executing orders, 
standard goods, and full value for money received. We ask you to consider carefully 
our catalog before placing your order, for we have had many instances brought to our 
attention and after it was too late, that goods of much better quality and costing no 
more could have been secured here. This can not happen if you secure the Root goods, 
and you will be relieved of any uneasiness after placing your order with us. 


Mr. Ralph O. Smith, the present manager of this house, while still a young man, 
has had large and varied experience in this line of work at the Medina headquarters 
One of his helpers is also an experienced supply man, and even the drayman has been 
doing our hauling for a number of years on the ‘‘safety-first’’ plan. For years this 
house has been noted for its large number of testimonials from pleased patrons, and 
we are glad to note that they are still arriving. The writer believes you will prefer 
the Root goods, and if net at first you will eventually. To be sure, these goods can be 
secured from many points, but the management of this house is especially anxious to 
secure a liberal share of the trade. 





The A. 1. Root Gompany, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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= 873 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Home namcnma mH 
LEEEEEEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EE PET I 
t - The Management ot 
as S - - 4 : 
t ecial Notice to = OG UT-A | . 
¢ “DP T-APIARIES 
t New England 7 oes 
- 
i ae 
+ Beekeepers + | 72-page book by the well-known 
+ ; | writer G. M. Doolittle, New York 
= I have recently purchased the bee ‘ seat 
and supply business of Earl M. Nichols, * i , 
Lyonsville, Mass., and shall continue = Non ee or the control ol 
the same at the new location in Guil- » swarms in the home yard, is a com- 
ford, Vt., a short distance from Brat- * paratively easy problem; but the 
tleboro, Vt., which is my shipping 
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securing of perfect control of the 
swarming impulse in four or five 
yards located some distance from 
your dwelling is not so easily ac- 
eomplished. The author tells how 
he secured this and an average of 
11414 lbs. of comb honey in a poor 
season. His latest methods are ful- 
| ly deseribed in the fourth edition 
of the above. Price 50¢ postpaid. 
| Order now from the publishers. 
i 
| 


point. This is one of the best loca- 
tions for supplying New England trade. 
I shall carry a full line of The A. I. 
Root Co.’s goods. My 1915 catalog of 
queens, bees, and supplies is now ready 
for distribution. Prompt shipments and 
fair dealings is my aim. I solicit your 
orders for Bees, Queens, Hives, Brood- 
frames, Foundation, Sections, Smokers, 
Veils, Brushes, ete. 


Send for my free descriptive catalog. 


i ec ee i i i a 





Robert G. Coombs 
Guilford, Vt. 
eeeeeeerrereeeeereeeereseeees | The A. 1. Root Co., Medina, 





QO. 
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BARGAIN BOOK OFFERS 


in Combination with 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, one year, 
And any ONE of the books designated as $1 .00 
A, B, C, D, or E 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, one year, 
And any TWO of the books designated as $1 . os 
A, B, C, D, or E 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, one year, 
And any ONE of the books marked $1 ; 50 
F, G, H, or I 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, one year, 
ONE of the books marked A, B, C, D, or E, $1.75 
And ONE of the books marked F, G, H, or I : 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, one year, 
And copy of the latest edition of 
THE A BC AND X Y Z of BEE CULTURE $2.50 
(Cloth bound, 730 pages) 


List of Books 
(A) MANAGEMENT OF OUT APIARIES 
(B) ALEXANDER’S WRITINGS ON PRACTICAL BEE CULTURE 
(C) THE TOWNSEND BEE BOOK 
(D) THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HONEY BEE 
(E) ANSWERS TO 150 QUESTIONS 
(F) FIFTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES 
(G) ADVANCED BEE CULTURE 
( H) REPRINT OF ORIGINAL EDITION OF LANGSTROTH 
(I) HOW TO KEEP BEES 


Canadian postage on each of the offers above, 30 cts. extra. 
Foreign postage on each of the offers above, 60 ects. extra. 


The A. lL Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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_ RAUCHFUSS FOUNDATION-CUTTING BOX 
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A New Device 
Enabling You to 
Cut Forty Sheets of 


TELL 


The Cold-handle Bing- 


Surplus ham Honey-knife 
& Ss : é : 
. I . A new Wood and Wire = 
Foundation Rdiedinn 3 
at One Time. The Woodman Section- = 
fixer, = 

— A Box Seat for Bee- = 

keepers, 


The Thale Feeder, 
A Section - holder Nail- 
ing-form, 
A Frame Wedge-driver, 
A Woven Wood-and- 


wire Tool-chest. 


LEWIS BEEWARE IS SUPREME 


Seven Distributers buying in carloads in Colorado, three in Lowa, two in New Mexico. 
Carload Distributers also in California, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, Nevada, 
Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, Porto Rico, England. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





Send at once for new 


TULLE LLL 


Lewis Catalog 
giving 


full description. 
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SWEET-CLOVER SEED 


FOR BEEKEEPERS 


We have on hand a supply of Sweet-clover Seed which we offer 
for sale at the following prices as long as our present stock lasts: 


lib. 10 ths. 25 Ibs. 100 Ib. 
White Sweet Clover (unhulled, hand-screened), 20c $1.80 $4.00 $15 
" (unhulled, recleaned) 25e 2.25 5.00 18 
” (hulled, recleaned) . - 35e 3.00 6.75 25 
Yellow ” (hulled, recleaned) stots = 25¢ 862.30 «=5.50 39.20 
Alsike Clover Seed 25e 2.25 5.00 19 


Special prices on large quantities 





The recleaned seed is machine-cleaned, and is free from chaff. 
dirt, and light seed, all seed f. 0. b. Hamilton, or Keokuk, 
Iowa, at the above prices. No charge for bags. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


YELLOW SWEET CLOVER.—Many people fail to recognize the value of Yellow Sweet Clover as a honey-plant. 
he fact that it blooms two weeks earlier than the white variety makes it especially valuable to the 
beekeeper. Be sure, however, to get the “Melilotus Officinalis” as quoted above. 
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VOL. XLITI. 
Granulated Sugar Going up Again 
Suortiy after the opening of the Great 

War, sugar rose to nearly 9 cents. Since 

that time it sagged until it finally got down 

to $5.25 per 100 Ibs. The latest report, 

however, shows that it is again taking a 

sharp advance. This was rather to be ex- 


pected. This will inerease the outlet for 
cheap honey. 
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Our Cover Picture 

Our cover for this issue shows the apiary 
of Wm. Beueus, Cadott, Wis. As described 
in his article on another page the hives are 
arranged along a steel track and by means 
of a small car or truck the supers may be 
pushed along to the honey-house without 
much effort. 

Doubtless the average man will feel that 
a wheelbarrow or two-wheeled cart that can 
carry eight or ten supers at a load would 
be a simpler proposition, taking every thing 
into consideration. Nevertheless, the plan 
is an ingenious one, and we are sure the 
readers of GLEANINGS would like to have a 
further report of it after it has been tried 
another season. 
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Steam-knife Boiler Burst 


A BEEKEEPER using a ten-pound pail as a 
boiler for his steam uneapping-knife was 
severely burned on the arm by the bursting 
of the pail, due to the small hole, in the end 
of the knife for the escape of the steam, 
being stopped up. So far as we know, this 
is the only accident of the kind, yet possibly 
a word of caution might not be out of place. 

In ordinary use the opening in the point 
of the knife will not become clogged up. 
Sometimes, however, if the knife is used to 
poke away the accumulation of cappings in 
the uncapping-cean, or melter, there is some 
tendeney for the hole to become filled up— 
especially so in ease of the melter, as melt- 
ed propolis or wax may be forced into the 
opening. It is better to use a stick or 
wooden paddle for this kind of work. 
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Before using the knife, blow through the 
tube to make sure that the opening in the 
end of the knife is clear. If you have for- 
gotten to do this, and the tube is already 
attached to the boiler, you ean easily ascer- 
tain whether the opening is clear by placing 
the point of the knife in your mouth and 
sucking the air out of the knife. The safest 
way, however, is to blow through the tube 
before attaching it to the boiler. 


Beekeeping vs. Spraying in Bloom 

THE Massachusetts Board of Agriculture 
will shortly issue a poster indicating the 
proper time for spraying fruit-trees and 
showing that, while trees are in bloom, it is 
not only ineffective as a prevention against 
fruit-pests, but directly dangerous in some 
cases, being liable to spoil the blossoms and 
to cause the death of bees, thereby greatly 
reducing the amount of fruit set. It is 
hoped to have ready shortly thereafter, for 
general distribution, a more extended cir- 
cular or bulletin on this subject. The poster 
is intended for use in publie places. Both 
poster and cireular can be obtained as soon 
as issued, by addressing the Honorable See- 
retary of the State Board of Agriculture, 
136 State House, Boston, Mass. 


Coetonnenreennsrnnensneeneregerogees 


Snow, Plenty of it, this Winter, Pre- 
sages Well for the Beekeeper in 
the Clover Districts 


THis winter so far is proving to be one 
of the old-fashioned kind, with a large 
amount of snow. In a recent trip through 
the East, we found that snow had fallen all 
over Virginia and the northern and east- 
ern states, and is and has been very plenti- 
ful in Ohio. Much snow during the winter 
is a better guarantee for a good crop of 
clover honey than any other one thing. 
Experience shows that clover is more apt to 
fail after an open winter with alternate 
heaving and freezing of the soil, with little 
or no snow, than under the opposite condi- 
tions. One reason why northern New York, 
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Michigan, northern Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota will produce clover honey when 
those parts of the country further south will 
not is because they have more snow. It has 
been shown that Ontario, Canada, will very 
often produce a crop of clover honey when 
the season will be almost an entire failure 
in Ohio. The former has snow when the 
latter does not. Well, we are having a 
large amount of snow this winter, and this 
is one of the most hopeful signs we can 
have that there will be a good crop of clover 
honey providing a drouth does not come on 
in late spring or early summer. Without 
such a drouth a clover crop is assured. 

Another thing, snow assists materially in 
the matter of wintering bees when placed 
outdoors. See what J. L. Byer says on 
page 97 of our last issue. 
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The Massachusetts Convention 


Farmers’ week at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst, March 15, 
16,-and 17, is to be featured by the Massa- 
chusetts Beekeepers’ Convention and Apiary 
Inspectors’ conference. A program and 
information may be secured by addressing 
the Extension Service of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

Dr. Burton N. Gates will open the con- 
vention with an address on “Honey Products 
for Massachusetts,” and on the following 
day will explain the Massachusetts wax- 
rendering service. Rev. D. D. Gorton, of 
West Springfield, Mass., will talk on swarm- 
control measures as practiced in Michigan. 
Geo. B. Howe, of Black River, N. Y., who 
has spent years in developing a race of bees, 
will explain methods and results. One of 
the most unique addresses will doubtless be 
that of C. C. Dowdey, entomologist from 
Uganda, East Africa, who will talk on bee- 
keeping in that little-known region. Dr. H. 
P. Fernald, J. L. Byard, and G. H. Cale, all 
of the agricultural college, will give talks 
respectively on the following subjects: 
“ Orehard Spraying Practices with Relation 
to Beekeeping;” “A Procedure for Late 
Fall Queen-mating;” “ Experiences in a 
New York State Commercial Beeyard.” 

On Wednesday, Mareh 17, the second 
convention of apiary inspectors in eastern 
United States will be called. The program 
will be open to all interested with a session 
for official inspectors, and speakers will be 
selected from the inspectors and authorities 
who may be in attendanee. The subjects 
proposed comprise the methods and duties 
of inspectors, ways of combating European 
and American foul brood, and other bee 
diseases, transportation problems in relation 
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to the spread of these infections, and resis. 
tance of race, variety, or strains of bees :n 
European foul-brood suppression. 
Doubtless the subject of spraying jn 
relation to beekeeping will come up for 
consideration since it is very closely asgo- 
ciated with apiary-inspection work, and is 
quite a prominent point in the minds of 
beekeepers in eastern Massachusetts to-day, 


unnecnencncencencnceesoriecns neues 


The National Convention at Denver 


Tue National Beekeepers’ Association 
convention in Denver was a more harmo- 
nious gathering than for some years past. 
The delegate sessions were handled with 
dispatch, and a better understanding among 
all the naturally diverse interests was evi- 
dent. 

Twenty afliliated organizations were repre- 
sented, and the physical fact of separation 
by wide expanses of country and the result- 
ing altered conditions made absolute har- 
mony of interests impossible. There was, 
however, a spirit of compromise manifested, 
and it was apparent that things have been 
given a decided turn for more harmonious 
action for the future. 

The publishing of an official organ and 
the carrying on of the business features has 
been apparently happily adjusted, and there 
seemed to be a general feeling that the re- 
sult will inure to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

Those of the National affiliated organiza- 
tions that are more vitally interested in the 
business features will doubtless arrange to 
incorporate an auxiliary corporation with a 
capital stock that will assume the manage- 
ment and control of The Beekeepers’ Review. 
While this organization will be separate and 
distinct from the National Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation proper, the relation between the 
two, it is believed, will be friendly and 
voluntary. 

The Review will remain the official organ 
of the National Beekeepers’ Association as 
before. Each organization, however, reserves 
the right to discontinue the official recogni- 
tion of the other. But as both will be made 
up of National members to a great extent 
the relationship seems likely to be perma- 
nent. 

The business sessions were entirely sepa- 
rate and distinct from the other sessions 
for the consideration of papers and general 
discussions. The former were held at earlier 
periods; and, while they were open to the 
publie, only delegates had a vote. 

President Gates showed that he was a 
good presiding officer in that he didn’t hesi- 
tate to use the gavel when oceasion required. 
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At the general session a good many matters 
of importance were discussed.. In our next 
issue we hope to give a very brief synopsis 
of the most important, and possibly a pic- 
ture of the convention. 

On the evening of the 17th, in the audi- 
torium of the hotel, the Colorado Honey- 
producers’ Association gave a banquet to the 
members of the National Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation. Dr. E. F. Phillips, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
acted as toastmaster, and a good one he 
was. There were over a hundred plates set, 
and the musie and toasts were of the very 
highest order. There were frequent bursts 
of applause and laughter. The affair was a 
suecess in every way; and on behalf of the 
guests Dr. Phillips suitably expressed the 
thanks of the National to the Colorado Hon- 
ey-producers’ Association for the splendid 
entertainment. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Dr. B. N. Gates; vice-presi- 
dent, Frank C. Pellett; seeretary and treas- 
urer, Wesley Foster; directors, E. D. Town- 
send, FE. J. Baxter, J. H. Stoneman, E. G. 
Carr, Geo. W. Williams. 


MOOLUUET UE ORBRE ESRC DORE A AUaENAaR 


Caucasians and Other Black Races 
Adapted to the South on Account 
of their Early Breeding 


Mr. J. J. Witper in the Feb. 1st issue, 
p. 69, speaks in the highest terms of the 
Caucasians, and he wonders why it is that 
the editor has had so much trouble with 
their bad swarming when neither he nor his 
customers have had any such difficulty. It 
is true Mr. Benton did speak of their 
swarming rather to excess, and we found 
them to be even worse than Carniolans. 
Possibly we had a bad strain of them; but 
although our Caucasians came from differ- 
ent sourees, they all behaved alike. 

The question whether they swarm to 
excess or not should not be given too much 
consideration. The real question after all 
is, “ Are they money-makers?” We quite 
agree with Mr. Wilder that they are excel- 
lent for building ‘up in the spring—better 
than Italians perhaps. The same may be 
said of Carniolans. It appears at this writ- 
ing that the Virginia brown bees, or what 
might be called the old-fashioned black bees, 
are ahead of Italians in this respect at our 
Virginia apiaries. 

This matter of early building up is cer- 
tainly a valuable feature; and for beekeep- 
ers in the South, and perbaps in other local- 
ities, it is a factor worth considering. 

During these war times it would be very 
diffieult to import Caucasians, for the re- 
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gions where they are bred, in the extreme 
southwestern part of Asiatic Russia, are in 
the midst of the heaviest fighting at the 
present time. We have none in stock at 
our yards. In fact, we were compelled to 
discontinue using them in this locality on 
account of their swarming propensity 
which with us was intolerable. 

We are coming to believe that the black 
strains, be they black bees, brown bees, 
Caucasians, Banats, or Carniolans, will 
breed up better than the pure yellow strains. 
The fact that blacks seem to be the persis- 
tent and dominant race would indicate that 
they must be a strong race capable of stand- 
ing severe winters. The yellow strains of bees 
are essentially a tropical race, while the 
blacks—at least many of them—come from 
comparatively cold climates. 

An exception should be made, however, 
in favor of the leather-colored strains of 
Italians that come from the mountainous 
regions of Switzerland where much the same 
climatie conditions prevail as are found in 
northern Italy. So far we have found these 
leather-colored bees come through as well 
in severe winters as the black; but we shall 
have to admit, when all is said, that they 
do not breed up quite as rapidly. 


AUeceeuecnsnonennoneesreneneesaoan 


How the Bees are Wintering Out- 
doors in those Big Winter Cases 


To-pay, Feb. 12, the weather has moder- 
ated enough.so that the temperature has 
reached 50 degrees F. There has been no 
sunshine, and no bees flying out. Part of 
our bees outdoors were put in quadruple 
packing-cases of the Holtermann type, a 
part in the regular Root double-walled 
packed hives, and a few (only four) in 
single-walled hives containing the double 
telescope cover. The showing in quadruple 
packing-cases is excellent with this excep- 
tion: In the ease of a very few of the strong 
colonies the packing material had crowded 
the entrance cleats over ‘in such a way as 
nearly to close the entranee but not quite. 
In front of these hives we found large num- 
bers of dead bees, and the entrances prac- 
tically closed with their dead careasses. On 
opening up the hives we found. the colonies 
overheated and excited for want of ventila- 
tion. Had we not arrived at just’ this time 
to clear the entrances they probably would 
have died in a day or two by worrying to 
get out, and they may succumb before 
spring, as it is. The entrances were partly 
closed on some of the weaker colonies; but 
as yet they seem to be all right. We en- 
larged them all to full size after clearing 
them out. 
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Examination of the colonies in the indi- 
vidual double-walled packed hives showed 
that there was unquestionably a greater 
mortality. In fact, about 30 per cent of the 
colonies were dead outright. On opening 
up the hives we found the clusters actually 
starved to death, with plenty of stores with- 
in two combs’ distance, either on one or 
both sides, because the weather remained 
cold so continuously. 

In the quadruple packing-cases we found 
no such conditions. Not a single colony was 
dead, and on the day of our examination the 
bees were spread over the combs as they 
would be in the summer. The ten or twelve 
inches of packing all around is undoubtedly 
warmer than two or three inches of packing. 

There is another condition that may not 
be all in favor of these big quadruple cases: 
The bees were so warmly packed that the 
clusters apparently never really formed 
except in extreme zero weather. The danger 
is that this condition will lead to brood- 
rearing prematurely, sap the vitality of the 
bees, and possibly weaken or kill them by 
spring. The, question is, then, “ Is it possi- 
ble to overdo this matter of packing?” 
There is a certain advantage in having ¢ 
eolony during winter in a nice compact 
cluster. In that condition there is less ac- 
tivity, less consumption of stores, and no 
brood-rearing. Such a colony, we know, 
will winter well. Now, then, will the colony 
that never clusters all winter, or seldom does 
so, do as well as one that is in a compact 
ball practically all winter? The sequel will 
show this spring. 

We have examined the colonies in single- 
walled hives at our home yard. They were 
powerful colonies early in the fall, and are 
showing up nicely now. Indeed, their clus- 
ter formations are ideal. When we go from 
one of these hives into one of the colonies 
in quadruple packed cases we find the clus- 
ter not formed but scattered; but the bees 
under the glass covers seem to be perfectly 
healthy, and appear to be just about as 
they look in summer. One thing we know is 
there are a good many more bees in front of 
the single-walled hives than those that are 
packed. This fact is plainly noticeable. It 
is easy to see that there is a continuous 
decimation of the unpacked colonies; and if 
this continues long, the balls of bees will 
grow smaller and smaller, and finally die. 

As previously related, we have sixty colo- 
nies packed in quadruple packing-cases at 
the Blakeslee yard. The colonies in diago- 
nally opposite corners of the cases are cov- 
ered with sheets of glass the full size of the 
top of the hive not sealed down. The other 
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two colonies in the same case, also diagonal- 
ly opposite, are covered with wire-cloth 
sereens, the same as are used in moving the 
bees in summer. Over this sereen is placed 
a sheet of burlap, and over the whole about 
ten inches of planer-shavings. 

It will be readily seen that we have a 
condition of semi-sealed covers in one pair 
of colonies, and full upward ventilation for 
the escape of moisture for the other pair, 
both in the same ease. Over the colonies 
with upward ventilation we find moisture in 
the packing. Over the hives covered with 
glass there is no such moisture. The rela- 
tive difference between the two sets of colo- 
nies is not great; but the difference, so far 
as we can determine, is in favor of the 
semi-sealed or glass covers. Of course there 
is no particular merit in glass other than it 
affords us observation without much dis- 
turbance, the same as through the wire cloth. 

Our Mr. Rea says that when the weather 
is extremely cold he has observed repeatedly 
that the colonies in these cases having up- 
ward ventilation during and between the 
cold spells, with the mereury around zero, 
will form into compact clusters, while those 
under glass are nearer the top than the 
clusters that are less compact. It seems 
very clear to us that the semi-sealed cover 
makes a warmer housing for the bees. We 
shall give reports from now on till spring 
of the relative conditions of the bees in all 
the various packings. 

N. B.—Saturday, Feb. 13, was warm and 


balmy. The bees flew as though it were 
spring. The colonies in the large packing- 


cases were examined, and found to be in 
excellent condition. There seems to have 
been no bad effects from the clogged en- 
trances as mentioned above. A few colonies 
were opened, and we found the queen just 
beginning to lay a few eggs, evidently from 
the stimulus of the warm day and the conse- 
quent activity of flying. We did not find 
brood in all stages as we expected. It is 
very evident that they did no brood-rearing 
during the extremely cold weather, in spite 
of the fact that they were so warmly housed. 

The cellar bees are becoming a little rest- 
less, and a few more of them are showing 
signs of dysentery. All those that were 
spotting the alighting-boards at the en- 
trances of their hives were placed out on 
Saturday and given a good cleansing flight. 
We are now waiting for a warm day when 
they will all be hustled out and allowed to 
clean up. 

Later.—That warm day came Saturday, 
Feb. 20, when all the bees were carried out 
for a good fly. 
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| Dr. C. C. Miller STRAY STRAWS | Marengo, III. 


R. F. HourerMany, p. 143, you 
say you never had combs melt 
down in hives with fence around. 
Years ago I had them melt down in 
dense shade with no fence, only 
close shrubbery; but my entrances 
at that time were ™% inch or less. 

ANSWERING a Wisconsin correspondent, 
I may say that my bees in the cellar are 
never entirely quiet. There is always at 
least a gentle murmur, something like a soft 
breeze through pine-trees. I doubt if it’s 
possible or even desirable to have utter 
silence. 

Mr. Epitor, are not you and T. H. Holmes 
tuiking about two different birds, p. 38? 
The bee-martin, or king-bird (Tyrannus 
tyrannus), aS you say, is a bee-enemy; but 
the purple martin (Progne subis), the one 
that lives in martin-houses, is not, I think, 
an enemy. 

Guiap to know, Mr. Editor, that you’ve 
taken on the grapefruit “habit,” p. 144. 
I’m living with two “grapefruit fiends.” 
They take it every morning “ reg’lar,” and 
other times when they feel like it. It’s 
cheaper than medicine, and a heap easier 
to take. We don’t spoil it with sugar, either. 

“ A curious thing about the alligator pear 
is that it is worthless if permitted to ripen 
upon the tree,” but must be “laid away in 
a dark place to mature,” p. 170. Not so 
curious either, seeing it’s the rule with all 
pears, except Buffum and a very few others. 
Always pick pears fairly green, and ripen 
in the dark. 

“ HELLO, Poppleton! you’ve got the same 
old phiz, haven’t you?” That’s what I said 
when I opened up to the pictures, pp. 144-5. 
It is said, p. 146, that he has followed the 
Long-idea plan these many years “ almost 
all alone.” True, if you confine it to this 
country. But he has lots of company in 
EKurope—good company too. 

W. C. MoLuert, p. 165, because you dis- 
turbed bees in winter and they outlived it, 





don’t count too safely on it always. I’ve had ° 


them live after such disturbance, and I’ve 
had them die, with pretty clear proof that 
the disturbance killed them. A few pages 
earlier (p. 134) the editor says: “ A broken 
elvuster, then, in eold mid-winter is a very 
bad sign. It is evident that the bees are 
demoralized and the end is near.” And dis- 
turbing the bees is likely to result in “a 
broken eluster.” 

J. L. Byer, p. 97, you have little fear of 
American foul brood, but dread European 
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foul brood. Just the opposite here, perhaps 
on the principle that we dread the unknown. 
At any rate, in 1913 I got the best average 
yield of my life, and in 1914 an average of 
70 pounds when all about me was failure, 
and in both years European foul brood was 
in my apiary. If ever European foul brood 
makes you a visit, I prophesy you’ll learn 
two things—that requeening with good Ital- 
ian stock is not a remedy but a help, and 
that there are other remedies worth using. 


GARDENER B. Wiis thinks decoy hives 
must be set in a very conspicuous place, p. 
80. With me I don’t believe any place is 
better than right in or about the apiary. 
Last summer my assistant put a decoy hive 
up in an apple-tree in the most orthodox 
manner. It was let severely alone, while 
nearly every year one or more swarms from 
outside enter empty hives in the apiary. 
Hardly a day in summer but scouts may 
be seen at empty hives, no doubt from 
colonies in the apiary; but as we are con- 
stantly thwarting them they never get be- 
yond the scout stage. Outside bees do. 


Tue long deadlock in the Illinois legisla- 
ture since the first of the year still continues. 
There are four camps, the wets and the 
drys, in each of the two parties, and no 
candidate for speaker can get a majority of 
votes. The leaders of the two parties want 
to ignore the wet and dry question, and the 
leading wets and drys want to ignore party 
lines, and so they get nowhere. Latest pros- 
pects are that a bi-partisan combination 
may elect a wet speaker—possibly a good 
thing. The issue would then be squarely 
made, and it might bring state prohibition 
sooner than any other way. [We note from 
a late paper that this is just what took 
place.—Eb. | 

GLEANINGS is to be congratulated on the 
stand taken about advertisements for queens, 
p. 9. One thing needs to be said that 
budding queen-rearers don’t always think 
about. A advertises that he ean furnish cer- 
tain queens at a certain time. B sends an 
order with the money. B waits past the 
time, but no queen. Then he writes. A re- 
plies that he’s behind orders, and if B can’t 
wait money will be returned. Then A thinks 
he’s not at all to blame, and says he’s done 
the best he could. But the delay and dis- 
appointment may be more than the value of 
the queen, and A is to blame for agreeing 
to do what he couldn’t carry out. Honest 
advertising is coming to the fore, and it 
should be honest in every respect. 
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: _| NOTES FROM CANADA | | 


: J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario 


J. E. Crane hints that it takes 
great care to make hard candy that 
will give perfect satisfaction, while 
A. C. Miller says, page 977, Dee. 
15, “ any lively youngster ” is sup- 
posed to be able to do the trick. 
How do you feel now, Mr. Crane? 
Personally we had no trouble making “ hard 
candy ;” but the trouble was that it did not 
suit us, or, rather, the bees, after it was 
made. eee 





When the National convention was held 
in Detroit a few years ago I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting and conversing for aboul 
half an hour with the late Mr. Bingham 
whose death was chronicled in GLEANINGS 
for Dee. 15. My first and last personal 
meeting with him has always been remem- 
bered with pleasure, as I was impressed 
with the fact that he was a real gentleman 
-—one of nature’s noblemen. Steadily we 
are losing our old landmarks of beekeeping; 
and since I have had the pleasure of attend- 
ing conventions—not so many years either 
—it is rather sad to recall some of the 
names and faces of men we once learned to 
respect and in many cases really loved. 


**# * 


February 8.—Moderately cold. We are 
having fine winter weather, with no extreme- 
ly cold snaps, for the past four weeks. 
There are mountains of snow in roads and 
other exposed places, while I should judge 
we have about 18 inches on the level. This 
looks good for the wintering of what little 
clover we have, as well as the winter-wheat 
crop—the latter, no doubt, more important 
at the present time than the clover, as the 
ery to thé farmers during this awful war 
period is, “ Produce more wheat.” Bees have 
had no flight, and of course may go six or 
eight weeks yet before having a chance to 
cleanse themselves. Prospects are none too 
good for wintering, as no late flight, small 
clusters, and poor stores combined in some 
places do not make best conditions for the 
bees. A few colonies in my own yards show 
unmistakable signs of dysentery, which is 
bad here in Ontario for this time of the year. 


. Some time ago the editor rather jollied 
me for wondering why beekeepers in Ohio 
and other places in the same latitude have 
trouble sometimes in wintering their bees 
outdoors while here in Ontario, where we 
often have a period of four months or more 
when our bees never have a flight in the 


majority of seasons, we have fair wintering, 
The main “ jolly ” came in because I refer- 
red to Ohio as being “ warmer” than it js 
here. Of course I was told all about those 
damp cold winds off the lake, and the 
changeable weather, and the opinion was 
really given that bees have a better time up 
here than they have further south. Perhaps 
they have sometimes; but how about a sea- 
son like this? As before stated, our bees 
have had no general flight after Nov. 1, 
Clusters are smaller than usual, and in many 
eases some inferior stores are in the hives, 
As a result, as already intimated, our bees 
need a flight badly, and there is just a bare 
chance that they will not get one for weeks 
yet. A friend not far from Medina, 0., 
wrote me early in January that his bees had 
a number of good flights in November, and 
also had two or more splendid flights late 
in Deeember. I have had no word since; 
but I suppose that, during the mild spell in 
January, the bees would fly freely again in 
that month. Now, won’t the editor admit 
for once that he lives in a “warmer” climate 
than we do here in Ontario? 
**# & 


As to those big quadruple cases you are 
trying out, of course you will get good 
results—no question about that, as they are 
used by a number of our very best men in 
Ontario as well as in other places where the 
winter grows very cold. As a rough guess I 
would say that half of the bees wintered 
outside here in Ontario are thus housed, as 
men like Holtermann, Sibbald, Miller, and 
a number of other extensive beekeepers use 
the method exclusively. In the face of all 
this it may seem like presumption on my 
part to say that I do not like them, and 
much prefer the single-colony hive, per- 
manently packed. We are told that, with 
four colonies together, the heat will be more 
conserved, and that the bees will winter 
better than in the single-eolony packed hive. 
While it seems reasonable, yet in my expe- 
rience this so-called advantage is simply a 
“talking-point ” as an agent would say. 
After wintering dozens of colonies in single 
eases year after year in the same yard 
beside cases holding two and three eolonies 
each, as I had at this place, I never could 
see a bit of difference in results. The large 
eases are so bulky that it is almost impera- 
tive to have a man with one to do any 
changing around; and as I am usually alone 
in the yard during spring and fall, the single 
hive, double-walled, is the one I want. And 
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yet I will have no quarrel with the fellow 
who wants to winter four (or twenty-four, 
for that matter) in the one case. 

see 


Candy-makers tell me that it is a neces- 
sity to have a candy-thermometer in order 
to be sure of having a uniform product one 
time with another; and in this connection I 
might say that, only a few days ago, we 
received 25 pounds of candy made specially 
for bee feed, from one of the large confec- 
tionary firms in Toronto. This can be bought 
for about 10 ets. per lb.; and if it is as 
good as I have been told it is, I would rather 
pay that price than make it myself. With 
J. E. Crane I think eandy-feeding is more 
of a fad than any thing else, and I seldom 
have any need of it since good syrup an- 
swers all my purposes nicely when bees are 
short of natural stores. 


** * 


On page 46, Jan. 15, old covers are men- 
tioned as used for alighting-boards in front 
of those big cases shown on the cover page. 
I'll tell you something better than that, at 
least for our locality, where snow and ice 
pile around the winter cases during winter. 
Have no board in front at all, and leave a 
perfectly straight hive-front right down to 
the ground. With a sloping board up to 
entrance, snow and ice, particularly the 
latter, will often be likely to give trouble. 
and I find the straight front very much 
preferable. Of course the hive-stand fills in 
space directly under the front of the cases, 


so that there is no danger but that chilled 


bees can crawl up just as well as they could 
with a regular alighting-board. 


*#* * 


F. M. Baldwin asks on page 67, Jan. 15, 
if any one has had experience in introducing 
queens by first daubing them with honey 
and then placing them right with the bees. 
Like many other new(?) ideas this one is as 
“old as the hills,” as they say. I remember 
seeing my grandfather do this when I was 
but a wee kiddie. I have used the plan once 
in a while myself, generally when coming 
across a queenless colony at an outyard, and 
when I had a queen to introduce and was in 
a hurry. As nearly as I can remember cor- 
rectly I have an idea that as good results 
were obtained on the average as with any 
other plan; but it always seemed a rather 
mussy way in which to treat a nice queen. 
After all, it might be as good as any way 
yet given, and no one ean say but that the 
plan is easy. There is no danger of the 
beekeeper not following directions implicit- 
ly, and thinking he knows better than the 
originator. 
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The push-in-the-comb-cage method of in- 
troduecing queens, page 922, Dee. 1st, is as 
“old as the hills,” but nevertheless one of 
the surest plans ever given to the public. 
My grandfather used the plan at least forty 
years ago—probably longer, and some of 
the original wire cages are still to be found. 
He made the cages larger than those com- 
monly used, many of them being from four 
to six inches square. We always aimed to 
squeeze in the sides of the cage so that 
honey and hatching brood would be cov- 
ered. In a day or two scores of young bees 
Would be hatched and free with the queen; 
and I have often found every available 
empty cell filled with eggs before the queen 
was allowed to run at large. But, good as 
the plan is, we rarely use it now unless we 
wish to be very careful about a particular 
queen. Why? Simply because of quite a 
lot of work; and I am afraid that this 
feature, coupled with some other objections, 
will cause the plan to be rejected by most 
amateurs, even if it is reeommended, instead 
of those methods of introduction now in 
vogue. The queen must be taken out of the 
eage. Most beginners will dread that oper- 
ation to start with. Even when working in 
a closed room, which is imperative, now and 
then a queen will get away from the cage to 
the window, even if she does not happen to 
get behind some furniture. This means 
eatching the queen, and this operation is 
again dreaded by very many, as, in their 
eagerness not to hurt her, they are all the 
more likely to do so owing to nervousness. 
Then the comb of brood and honey must be 
taken from the colony. Many amateurs 
would dread that operation too. The queen 
must be placed on one side of the comb 
alone, and then the cage must be placed over 
her, the sides of the cage being pressed into 
the comb right to the septum if one wishes 
to avoid having the bees liberate the queen 
too soon. In pressing the comb in I have 
known it to be done so forcibly that the 
eage would “ press” the queen to death, 
especially if the comb used was a very old 
one and tough with many cocoons. 

Assuming that all the foregoing diffieul- 
ties have been overcome effectively, in three 
or four days it will be necessary to examine 
the comb; and if the queen is not already 
released, punch a hole from the opposite 
side of the comb or lift the edge of the cage. 
All these details are given to back up my 
contention that the method will never be 
accepted by the majority of those who buy 
queens when other plans, although not as 
uniformly successful, are fairly reliable and 
much more easy to practice. 
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BEEKEEPING IN CALIFORNIA 


P. C. Chadwick, Redlands, Cal. 


The condition of the sages is 
much better than I had hoped for. 
**# * 


Prof. Cook at our state conven- 
tion said he had no doubt that 
Adam and Eve had bees in the 
garden of Eden. Mr. George 
Emerson asked what material Eve made the 
bee-veils of. 





*s 


While we are having raisin, orange, and 
grape days, each of which is designated as 
a day for every one to eat the certain one 
of these commodities in question, why not 
inelude honey ? 

*s 


A gentleman from New York city was 
transferred to our local postoffice force. 
One day the subject of honey came up, and 
the other employees were surprised to hear 
him say he had never tasted it. 


#2 * 


There is nothing that will deseribe the 
weather conditions of the present better than 
to say that California is now being drenched. 
The rainfall to date, Feb. 13, is above nor- 
mal, with an average of nearly 15 inches. 

** * 


Do not try to save fertile-worker colonies. 
Unite them with other colonies that need the 
bees. This may be done quickly and safely 
by setting them on top of other colonies 
with a sheet of newspaper between the two. 
The paper will be removed by the bees, and 
perfect harmony prevail. 

see 


A eolony containing a large amount of 
bees at this time in the season ean often be 
used to equalize the foree of a less populous 
eolony by changing it to the latter’s hive- 
stand. This plan should not be used so late 
in the season that it may interfere with the 
working foree of the stronger colony. 

#2 


J. L. Byer complains of his bees not 
having a flight since in October. It is my 
opinion that our California bees would be 
a little more numerous during the winter if 
they were confined more closely to the hive. 
The loss by chill would be greatly reduced. 
To-day, Jan. 23, the temperature was just 
at a point that encouraged the bees to leave 
the hive in quest of stores, which are avail- 
able to some extent: but many were so 
chilled that they were hardly able to com- 
plete the return flight. In fact, on the 


cement walk over which a part of the flight 
was directed I found several cold and stiff, 
unable to reach the hive. 

**# & 


If not already done, the queen-excluders 
should be removed to allow the queen all of 
the room in both chambers for laying. Re- 
place them ten days to two weeks before 
you expect to extract, care being used to 
avoid shutting the queen down in a honey- 
bound brood-chamber. She should have all 
available room that ten frames will give, for 
laying. If honey is coming in freely, and 
the side combs contain much honey, place 
them in the upper story and insert full 
sheets of foundation in their place. 


** * 


As to whether or not it is profitable to 
save bees from bee-trees, Mr. Elias Fox 
takes occasion to say that my ideas on this 
subject were guesswork. Badly mistaken, 
Bro. Fox. I should not be surprised if I 
have not cut as many bee-trees in the East 
as yourself. Besides I have dug them out 
of rocks, taken them out of houses, trees, 
transformer boxes, chimneys, and from un- 
der houses in this state. Yet, counting every 
thing, I believe I am the loser. It is an easy 
matter to make a success of cutting from 
trees if you are going to take them home as 
you describe, and put them on frames of 
sealed honey. There is a stubborn idea in my 
head, however, that I could eut out four or 
five nuclei from my own hives, with as good 
results, while you were cutting your tree. 


** * 


Mr. L. W. Brown, page 126, Feb. 1, says: 
“ Out in California is a beekeeper who has 
kept bees (as well as moths) for over thirty 
years in the same yard.” Just one, Mr. 
Brown? Well, out in California are some 
of the most progressive beekeepers in the 
world who do not take a back seat for any- 
body. California is a state filled with bee- 
keepers with large apiaries, and richer in 
experience, on the average, than those of 
any other part of the United States. Calli- 
fornia has less moth per colony than most 
of the eastern states, for the reason that 
beekeeping here is a specialty, and not a 
side issue that receives attention after the 
rest of the farmwork is attended to. We 
have some dirty, sloppy, careless beekeepers 
the same as may be found anywhere, but 
they are the kind that come and go rapidly. 
The beekeepers worthy of, the name are here 
to stay, and are not harboring moths. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH WDOOLITTLE 


At Borodino, New York. 


DIFFERENT FEATURES TO BREED FOR 

“JT have been thinking about 
breeding bees for certain purposes. 
As the flora of our country is not 
the same everywhere, should not 
each locality breed strains of bees 

' which are not only adapted to the 
climate, but also adapted to the flora of that 
section ? ” 

This is something I think I have never 
heard spoken of or written about. I know 
that one strain of strawberry-plants will do 
well in a certain locality, yet be of little 
value in another, and that there are very 
few which are adapted to all sections of 
North America. Therefore the wise small- 
fruit raiser will test the different varieties 
till he finds those which thrive to perfection 
in his immediate vicinity. I am also aware 
that the Italian bees will prove successful 
in times of certain bloom which the blacks 
consider hardly worth noticing, while on 
both clover and basswood bloom there seems 
little difference in favor of either. Quite a 
few seem to think that the blacks are supe- 
rior in buckwheat bloom; but after a care- 
ful watching, covering a long term of years, 
I fail to see any material difference. Then 
there seems to be a difference in different 
colonies in the same locality as to a success- 
ful outcome at the end of the season; but 
the question is, whether a strain of bees 
reared and bred for central New York, to 
as near perfection as possible, would prove 
less perfect in their nectar gathering in 
Jowa or California. This is something re- 
garding which beekeepers have rarely if 
ever expressed an opinion. Is there a read- 
er who ean give us any light? 

“If we are to develop hardiness in our 
bees, can we of the North afford to use 
imported or southern-bred queens? ” 

This has often been asked me by corre- 
spondents. I do not think I have ever writ- 
ten on this for publication, as I did not wish 
to say any thing that might injure our 
southern queen-breeders or throw “ cold 
water” on those who consider imported 
stock superior to queens we already have in 
this country. It is one of the laws of nature 
that, the further north or south of the 
equator any animal or plant can live, the 
tougher and hardier it becomes. Bees are 
no exception to this rule. Years ago, before 
I practiced cellar wintering, I found that 
both imported stock and that reared in the 
extreme southern portion of the United 





States would be affected by dysentery two 
to four weeks sooner, in a long cold winter, 
than would that reared in our rigorous cli- 
mate for a term of years. But when it came 
to cellar wintering (my custom for the past 
thirty years) I could see little difference. 

“Which is better to breed from—thor- 
oughbred or crossbred stock? Is not the 
thoroughbred liable to be bred ‘ in-and-in’ 
till the strain weakens? ” 

When bees are crossbred to improve the 
stock, there is no way of knowing if the 
crosses are pure or not; and new blood could 
be infused into them without its being 
known and to their injury. This objection 
is insurmountable unless some way can be 
found to fertilize the queens other than the 
natural way. By cross-breeding we are just 
as likely to get the bad qualities of both 
breeds in the cross as to get the good ones. 
If I am right, the general improvements in 
our bees which so far have been made have 
been attained by taking one variety and 
improving it by selection, without any cross- 
breeding whatever. In this way different 
strains of honeybees can be produced with 
one or more features. Thus one strain could 
be produced especially to secure extracted 
honey—mere honey-gathering its particular 
feature. Another strain could be produced 
that would also have comb-building as a 
special feature. This would be the one for 
the eomb-honey producer, especially if white 
capping of combs could be added. Breeders 
have worked aloug this line so that there are 
Italian colonies now in the United States 
that cap their section honey very nearly if 
not quite as white as do black bees. Such 
breeding does not seem to injure them. 

“How about beauty? I admire beauty; 
but would not wish it to the detriment of 
other qualities.” 

Although beauty is not one of the most 
important qualities of a bee, I have noted 
during the past quarter of a century that 
nineteen out of every twenty persons, no 
matter whether they prefer the dark Italians 
or not, will stop before a colony of golden 
Italian bees and express their pleasure. 
Beauty is an important faetor in human 
enjoyment. This world was created in 
beauty. We see the firmament arched with 
the rainbow of beauty, and at night the 
heavens are decked with “starry gems” of 
beauty. The beekeeper who appreciates 
beauty in his apiary is generally the sue- 
cessful apiarist. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 





BEEKEEPING ON 


THE APALACHICOLA RIVER, FLORIDA; 


HOME-MADE HIVES 


BY E 


Last spring, while I was visiting our boys 
who were managing our bees at Randlett’s 
Landing, I took a number of excursions up 
and down the river with Mr. Marchant. On 
one of these trips I visited Mr. R. L. Tucker, 
who formerly owned Randlett’s Landing, 
where he kept bees for several years. He 
has since carried on the beekeeping further 
down the river. The weather was cold the 
day of my visit in March, and a good warm 
fire in his workshop, even if it was in Flor- 
ida, seemed very comfortable. 1 did not 
have with me my camera at that time or I 
should have been very 


. R. ROOT 


a single-cylinder gasoline-engine which he 
had taken from an old Cadillae automobile. 
Lumber is cheap down in this country; and 
while it is not equal to white pine for hives, 
nor as light to handle when made up, it does 
very W ell. Fig. 1 will show his rig. 

In this connection it is proper to remark 
that an old discarded automobile will often 
furnish a fairly good engine, even though 
the running-gear is completely worn out or 
out of date. Some of these old single-cylin- 
der motors, such as are found in the Cadillae 
and the old Olds, make very good stationary 





glad to give you an- 
ot her picture of him in 
his present location. I 
showed his apiary at 
Randlett’s in GLEAN- 
INGS, pages 81 and 82 
for the year 1912. It 
is sufficient at this time 
to say he is one of the 
old-timers. He has 
studied carefully all 
loeal conditions, and 
he has apparently 
made a success of the 
business. 


On another one of 
these excursions up 
the river I had the 


. Fia. 
pleasure of meeting an 


Ohio beekeeper, a re- 

tired business man of Toledo, who spends his 
winters in Florida keeping bees to the extent 
of several hundred colonies. When Mr. 
Marchant and I arrived there he was out in 
his “ workshop,” which was outdoors, where 
he was busy making hives with the aid of 











Fic. 2. 
he and his family went from Toledo by rail and 
water to Apalachicola, Fla. 


—Summerfield’s gasoline-cruiser in which 





1.—F. W. Summerfield’s beehive shop driven with an old 


single-cylinder automobile engine. 


engines; at least Mr. Summerfield, who is 
of a mechanical turn of mind, was getting 
good service out of his old Cadillac. When 
one of these engines is detached from the 
automobile frame and radiator a substitute 
of course must be used for cooling the water. 
A common barrel with proper connections, 
as shown in the illustration, does the work 
very nicely. 

Our friend is rather fond of machinery 
and boats. He has a regular gasoline-cruiser 
which he brought from Toledo in which is 
mounted an up-to-date four-cylinder four- 
cyele automobile engine. When he went to 
Florida the first time he put his eruiser, Fig. 
2, on a big flat car, and he and his family 
rode in it all the way to the nearest point 
where they could get into the river. Then 
the boat and all was put into the water, 
when he and his family went the rest of the 
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Fig. 3.—F. W. Summerfield’s apiary on the Apalachicola River about twenty miles from Apalachicola. 


way on their own power. They cruised here 
and there, and finally selected a location on 
the Apalachicola River about 20 miles from 
Apalachicola. I do not know, but I rather 
imagine that traveling in a cruiser by rail 
is not so bad as it might seem; and the 
expense, Mr. Summerfield said, was not so 
very great either. This cruiser was equipped 
with all modern conveniences, so that he and 
his family eould ride, eat, and sleep in it 
either by rail or by water. This is a great 
scheme. The wonder is that more beekeepers 
do not travel that way. 

If one ean afford it, a cruiser on a good 
river with plenty of bee range means pleas- 


ure and profit. He can establish outyards, 
and go and see them from time to time. He 
ean haul the bees from one point to another, 
eat and sleep on the cruiser with his family, 
and if he does not finish up his day’s work 
at any particular yard he does not have to 
hustle off to get back. 

I have had a little of cruiser life myself 
(see last issue), and I must say I like it. 
Some day when I have more time at my dis- 
posal than I do now, and I ean afford it, I 
propose to own a cruiser and operate it in 
Florida. I say, when I can afford it. A 
good cruiser runs up into money—any- 
where from $2000 to $50,000. For a very 








Fic. 4.—F. W. Summerfield, his wife and daughter, and two helpers. 
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good reason I could not, if I would, go very 
much beyond the lower figure. But, to re- 
turn. 

Fig. 3 shows Mr. Summerfield’s yard of 
bees where he had last spring at least some 
300 or 400 colonies. As is the custom in 
that part of the country the hives are up on 
platforms or hive-stands. The principal 
reason for this is to get away from the ants 
that are very destructive there. In addition 
to this the ground is cleared off even and 
smooth, for ants are particularly fond of 
getting under some old boards, old stumps 
—anywhere that will furnish a safe harbor. 

You will notice how nice Mr. Summerfield 
keeps his yard. He and his family and 
helpers, Fig. 4, seem to thrive in this South- 
land country. He himself is the second man 
from the right. Mrs. Summerfield is at his 
left, and his daughter Hester is next to her. 
The two other men are Sidney Faust and 
Guy Gallop; but which is which, my notes 
fail to reveal. 

Mr. Summerfield said to me that I might 
be disappointed in the locality. He had 
come down there for his health and pleasure 
as well as for business. While this is a 
wonderful bee country it has its serious 
drawbacks. When I met him at our field 
day at Medina last summer (for he comes 
back with his family every summer) he 
asked me how our Apalachicola venture 
paid out. I had to admit that it cost us 
more than we got back; but that the expe- 
rience was worth all it cost. 

“T thought so,” said he, with a significant 
smile. “The only way a man can make 
bees pay in that part of the country is to go 
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himself and do a large part of the work. To 
hire it done as you did is quite another 
proposition.” 

He succeeded fairly well, and secured 
fair crop of honey, and came back with 
earload of two-story colonies. Our boys 
thought when he started north this would 
spell disaster, as it did not seem possible 
to ship such big colonies so far, but Mr. 
Summerfield assured me at our field-da 
meet he got through with very little loss, 

In regard to the matter of increase, he 
differed with Mr. Marchant in regard to the 
best way of making it. Instead of putting 
on upper stories and forcing the bees above 
for increase, he puts the extra story beneath. 
This is his argument: 

SUMMERFIELD’S PLAN OF INCREASE. 

Heat rises. If a story of empty combs is 
put beneath instead of on top, the heat will 
stay with the brood already started. As the 
strength of the colony increases, the heat will 
work downward. The queen will follow no 
faster than the bees can take care of her 
brood. On the other hand, if empty combs 
are placed on top the heat will desert the 
brood in the lower story, and rise into the 
upper. This will compel the field forces to 
stay at home to help hold the heat around 
the brood in the lower story. Mr. Marchant 
admitted that this might be true, but thought 
that with intelligent manipulation more rap- 
id inerease could be made on the other plan. 
Apparently both men succeeded in making 
fairly good increase. The Summerfield plan 
might be the safer one for the average per- 
son to follow, but perhaps the inerease 
might not be as great. 


>a. 


WINTERING SUCCESSFULLY ON ASTER HONEY 





BY HENRY PYATT 


In my location asters are the main fall 
crop, with goldenrod supplementing. My 
bees stored some of the whitest-capped and 
nieest-looking honey of this variety one 
would want to see last fall. One hive filled 
a 28-section super in ten days besides the 
brood-nest. Every cell and the sections were 
so they could be graded faney. I depend on 
it for wintering almost entirely. 

Last winter my loss per hive, by count, 
amounted to almost 200 bees. This winter 
it will be somewhat heavier because they 
have had only one little flight since Dee. 1. 

I winter in double walls with about 114 
inches of ground cork in between; contract 
the entrance to 34 x4 inches; take out two 
or three frames from a ten-frame or one or 


two from an eight-frame, and spread the 
middle frames apart, or those where the 
cluster is, so that there can be two or three 
thicknesses of bees between the two center 
frames. I leave the rest of the hive open— 
that is, I don’t fill up any inside space with 
packing. The frames fill the rest. Then a 
thin super cover sealed but with a place for 
a Porter escape is tacked over with wire 
cloth. Lastly I use a burlap bottom tray 
with four inches of ground cork. This 
ground cork is ideal. It holds the warmth 
of the cluster, and yet lets all moisture 
escape. 

I have opened hives when the temperature 
was about 30 degrees, and found the bees 
spread over five frames. Except in extreme 
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weather they are at the bottom of the hive, 
where they should be. 

My hives are very seldom moldy or wet in 
winter, and only oceasionally will a little 
water trickle down inside. A telescope cover 
fits down over all. Two gable holes one inch 
in diameter have been bored in for ventila- 
tion. My idea is that a slow upward venti- 
lation to draw off any moisture is what is 
wanted without creating a draft, and yet 
something that will hold the heat of the 
cluster. 

I am right in the heart of Pittsburg, 
but in the residential section, where every 
vacant lot and hillside has its quota of 
sweet clover, aster, and goldenrod. Besides 
there are many basswoods and linden trees. 
Then three miles in two directions will get 
the bees forage in the hilly countryside. I 
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never traced any, but imagine they make 
some long trips. 

From four hives last year I got 75 lbs. of 
comb honey, and 120 lbs. in shallow frames. 
Besides, I had two swarms, and started five 
nuelei of one to three frames each, which 
I sold. I have never had any disease but 
once, and I am not sure about that. I soon 
got rid of the hive that had it. 

I have several friends, young and old, that 
have bees here that they got from me. I 
try to interest them in up-to-date beekeep- 
ing. I even gave some to two parties be- 
cause they were enthusiastic boys, and 
wanted something to do. Now they ean 
handle the bees well. 

If you have as good success wintering on 
aster as 1 have had you need not worry. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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A WINTER IN DR. MILLER’S BEE-CELLAR 


BY C. C. MILLER 


An intended visit to Washington, D. C., a 
year ago last fall, made me want to cellar 
the bees as soon as it would do, so they 
were taken in Nov. 8, a little snow being on 
the hives, but no attention was paid to that. 
In the evening I went down eellar to see 
how quiet or noisy the bees were, and was 
amazed to find one hive lying on its side, 
without cover or bottom-board, and the 
frames partly out of the hive. The whole 
row from which it fell was like “a bowing 
wall,” several piles just ready to topple 
over. I summoned aid, and we lifted down 
perhaps 25 or 30 hives, and returned them 
in proper order. Incidentally we got one of 
the worst stingings of our lives. Evidently 
the bit of snow melting on the covers had 
made a toboggan. 

Moral.—People who use zine covers 
should sweep off the snow before taking in 
cellar. 

The family started for Washington Nov. 
11, leaving in the house a cousin and his 
daughter, thoroughly trustworthy, but in- 
experienced with bees. The bees did prob- 
ably as well as if we had been at home; but 
the weather was unprecedentedly warm, and 
it would no doubt have been better if they 
had been taken in a month or more later. 

On reaching home, Dee. 19, I went down 
cellar with some anxiety as to what I might 
find, but found nothing alarming. The bees 
may have had a pretty warm time of it, 
hut they had had good air. 

The thermometer in the cellar was a rick- 
ety old affair, and I got a new one, a Taylor, 


guaranteed. Since its installment I am sus- 
picious that the old one had reported the 
cellar warmer than it really was. At any 
rate the cellar seemed cooler with the new 
one. Following is a record for several days 
in the month of January, temperature being 
taken on the morning of each day. The 
first column gives the day of the month. 
The outside cellar-door is a double trap- 
door, and the second column shows how 
many inches high the one leaf was raised. 
Of course the “0” means that the door was 
closed. The third column gives the outdoor 
temperature, and the fourth the temperature 
in the eellar. 


Day Door Temperature Temperature 
outdoors in cellar 
January 12.... 2 1 45 
January 13.... 6 12 46 
January 14.... 0 25 43 
January 15.... 30 29 47 
January 16.... 30 33 46 
January 17.... 27 30 47 
January 22.... 6 8 42 
January 29.... 36 31 53 
January 30.... 6 16 46 


Some of those figures do not appear very 
consistent. Jan. 12, with the door open 2 
inehes, and only 1 above zero outdoors, it 
was 45 in cellar. Jan. 14, with the temper- 
ature outside 24 degrees warmer and the 
door shut, one might expect it several de- 
grees warmer in cellar; but instead of that 
it was 2 degrees colder. To make the table 
complete, or, rather, more nearly complete, 
there should be another column giving the 
velocity of the wind. Jan. 14, the closed 
door and the warmer weatlier outside were 
more than counterbalanced by a strong wind. 
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Hives taken from the cellar, and placed on the summer stands. 


There was another disturbing factor, the 
furnace. It was in the outside room, into 
which the outside door entered, the bee-room 
adjoining, the door between the two rooms 
being open practically all the time. It will 
be easily understood that the hotter the fur- 
nace the warmer the bee-room. Really that 
is as it should be, for the colder the weather 
the more need of heat in the furnace-room 
to keep the bee-room from being too cold. 

With February came colder weather, 
going one day down to 14 below, although 
that is not so very cold for this locality. 

Feb. 18 I swept up the dead bees for the 
first time, after the bees had been in 102 
days. I think I never let them go so long 
before, and do not commend it as a practice. 
The bees swept up weighed 12 pounds and 
914 ounces. I had brought from Washing- 
ton, the gift of my son, a superb pair of 
seales, so delicate as to weigh a milligram, 
or a thirty-thousandth of an ounce. I took 
15 dead bees, and they weighed 620 milli- 
grams. According to that there were about 
138,000 bees swept up, making a mortality 
of about 1366 per colony. 

I am sorry to say I do not put entire 
reliance on those figures. According to 
them there should be about 10,000 bees in a 
pound, while the A B C and X Y Z tells 
us there are 4500. It should be explained 
that the bees swept up were not entire bees, 
but merely the remains of what the mice had 
been banqueting upon for more than three 
months. That would still leave the figures 
reliable provided the remains were uniform. 


Unfortunately they were not. Most of them, 
to be sure, were. The heads were eaten off 
and the insides scooped out. But there were 
a few with searcely any thing but the wings 
left, and of course a very few not yet 
touched by the mice. Added to that was 
the fact that the bees were not all swept up 
clean, for some would be under and between 
the piles. J suspect that the 15 I weighed 
were heavier than the average; but if | 
might be allowed to guess I should say that 
a mortality of 1500 per colony would be 
nearer the truth. 

While sweeping up the bees it was by no 
means a pleasant surprise to notice that 
No. 78 had starved to death. I say “notice,” 
for you don’t need to examine carefully in 
such a case, but can tell by the first glance 
at the bees outside. It would be hard to 
describe in words, but is the easiest kind of 
a thing to recognize by the peculiar appear- 
ance of the dead bees at and about the 
entrance when a colony dies of starvation 
in a cellar. No. 78 was one of the biggest 
and best colonies; and when a colony has 
filled a big lot of sections it is generally 
needless to examine whether it has looked 
out for itself. But No. 78 had stored in 
extracting-combs, and I suppose I’ve got to 
learn that such a colony is not as safe for 
winter as one that works on sections. 

TROUBLE FROM WARM WEATHER. 

March 14 came a very warm day. At | 
P.M. it was 56 degrees outdoors and 53 in 
the cellar. At 3 P.M. it was 60 outdoors 
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and 54 in the cellar. The bees were a little 
noisy, aud there was a slightly disagreeable 
smeli in the cellar. The cellar door was 
kept closed ; for if it had been left open the 
bees would have flown out of the cellar. At 
times it is all right to keep the door open, 
even if a few bees do fly out, for keeping 
the door shut makes the air foul, and more 
bees may fly out and fall on the cellar bot- 
tom than would fly out with the door open. 
But when it comes as warm as 60 outdoors, 
and that toward the end of their winter’s 
confinement, opening a door which admits 
the light is likely to invite to a general ex- 
odus. 

I don’t think the uneasiness of the bees 
was because they were too warm, but be- 
cause the air was foul. Bees ventilate when 
the air is foul in the hive; but in this case 
there was no ventilation of the cellar, and 
so the air of the cellar outside the hives had 
become more or less vitiated, and ventilating 
the hive could not have its usual effect. 
Ordinarily the air outside is colder than it is 
in the cellar, and so heavier. The heavier 
outside air forees itself into the cellar 
through all cracks and openings, much as 
water would force its way in if the cellar 
were surrounded by water; the warmer im- 
pure air is foreed upward and outward, 
and thus a supply of fresh air is forced into 
the cellar. But when the air outside becomes 
warmer and lighter than the air in the cellar, 
the cold air quietly remains in the cellar, no 
matter how foul it becomes. If the door 
should be left open there would be some 
change, in spite of the rarer air outside. It 
would be a good thing if I had some ar- 
rangement by which a large opening, oi 
large openings, could be made without ad- 
mitting light. Still better it would be if a 
stream of fresh air could be fanned into the 
cellar, as occurs in some city buildings. I 
have no such arrangement. I ean only grin 
and bear it till night comes. 

With 60 degrees outdoors, there was some 
temptation to think the bees had better be 
taken out. But there was the possibility 
that a eold spell might come, and then the 
bees would be better inside. The cold spell 
did come, and for several mornings in sue- 
cession the thermometer showed 16 to 18 
above zero. Then the thermometer began to 
climb again. March 24, in the evening, I 
opened the door and window wide. It blew 
hard all night, and rained, and with so much 
wind I felt easy that the cellar would be 
well ventilated and the bees quiet. In fact, 
I forgot all about them till 8:30 next morn- 
ing. Then I went down to see how nice and 
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quiet they were with the full light shining in 
upon them. 1 was fooled. They were any 
thing but quiet, and were having a high old 
time sailing to the window.. I hastened to 
shut out the light, with a feeling that I 
didn’t know much about keeping bees. It 
was 52 degrees outdoors, and 54 in the cel- 
lar. By 10 a.m. it was 54 out and 56 in. 
All I could do was to wait with what pa- 
tience I might until dark, when I opened up 
wide, and by morning they had settled down, 
and after that the weather was cooler. 


WINTER MORTALITY. 


As already mentioned, the dead bees were 
swept up Feb. 18. On five other dates they 
were swept up, and also after the bees had 
been carried out, April 13. In the following 
table the first column shows during how 
many days the dead bees had accumulated ; 
the second column shows how many pounds 
had accumulated during that number of 
days; and the third column shows the daily 
accumulation. 


Days Pounds Daily 
I ers 102 12.59 .1234 
SS: eae 27 27.5 1.02 
PE i ae +64 ws. 7 6.75 .964 
See 6 14.75 2.458 
Sk eee 4 5.5 1.375 
Be Eesicsencd 10 28.75 2.875 


It will be noticed that the mortality in 
the first 102 of the 156 days was only one- 
eighth as much per day as at any time after. 
That is, perhaps, about the usual thing. I 
don’t know how to account for the discrep- 
ancy in figures afterward, especially Mareh 
30 being nearly twice as much as April 3 
as to daily loss. 

MICE IN CELLAR. 


Some one may ask why so many mice 
were allowed in the cellar. There were not 
many. They were constantly trapped; and 
yet with the cellar door open there was 
constantly free entrance from outside. There 
were not enough so that they did any harm 
to the combs or bees in the hive, the dead 
bees on the floor occupying their attention. 

BEES STRONG IN SPRING. 

Having been brought in so early, and 
having been in cellar so long without the 
usual care on my part, I was a little anxious 
as to what the condition of the bees might 
be in spring. But they came out bright and 
strong. April 13 Philo Woodruff and War- 
ren Smith began carrying them out in -the 
morning, with the thermometer at 32 degrees. 
In 2% hours the bees were on their summer 
stands; the mereury went up to 62; they 
had a glorious flight, and all anxiety about 
the winter of 1913-4 was over. 

Marengo, II. 
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Annual conference of the Victorian Apiarists’ Association held at the Town Hall, Stowell. 


A GLIMPSE OF A VICTORIAN APIARISTS’ CONFERENCE 


BY E. B. MACPHERSON 


As I was a delegate to the fifteenth 
annual conference of the Victorian Apia- 
rists’ Association held at Stowell, July 21, 
22, and 23, 1914, I had to travel by train 
all day and all night to get there; but 1 was 
well repaid, if it was only to meet the many 
beekeepers I made friends with aside from 
the valuable points of an apiarist’s trade 
one gleans from such meetings. 

On the third day of the conference we all 
drove out in drags and motors to J. C. 
Liddle’s Myrtle Bank apiary four miles from 





Mr. R. Beuhne, government expert, giving a demonstration in queen-rearing 
at Mr. Liddle’s apiary four miles from Stowell. 


Stowell. The road out was full of interest 
to the beekeeper, as different species of 
eucalyptus were passed and noted, and very 
interesting discussions would take place as 
to their value to the bee farmer. As it was 
winter the bees were practically dormant. 
A few hives were opened at Mr. Liddle’s, 
and the different races of bees examined. 
Wintering bees in Australia is simplicity 
itself compared with the methods the “Yan- 
kees” practice with cellars, ete. In the pho- 
tograph of Mr. Liddle’s apiary you will see 
a typical Australian 
method. A _ piece of 
sack is put on top of 
the frames as a mat, 
and the cover is put 
on. As long as there 
is enough honey for 
the bees they are as 
safe as man can make 
them for winter. 
After the ladies of 
the house supplied us 
with afternoon tea we 
took a drive through 
more “bee country,” 
then back to Stowell. 


Every night of the 
conference we had lan- 
tern lectures by gov- 
ernment scientists 
which were very in- 
structive. 


Port Fairy, Victoria, 
Australia. 
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Yellow box-tree on left and white ironkark gum-tree on right, near Mr. Liddle’s Myrtle Bank 
apiary near Stowell. 


TRANSFERRING MADE EASY 


BY LLOYD A. Jt 


é ; 


‘Got any bees in box hives? 

“Yep, and I reckon I'll let ’em stay too. 
| hain’t goin’ to rip off a side of them hives 
with the bees in ’em, and eut out the combs 
and fit ’em to frames, and git all daubed up 
with honey, and git half carried to eternity 
by stings.” 

Wise old man that, who’ makes such a 
statement when advised to transfer bees by 
cutting out the combs and fitting them to 
frames. But let me give you a little less 
complicated way, old man, which is also a 
little cleaner, easier, 


TES 





hiv». and insert a division-board close to the 
out. frame. Go to the box hive, loosen it 
froin the bottom-board, invert it, and place 
over it a box eight or nine inches deep and 
just the right size to rest on the box hive 
and leave no bee-spaces. 

Take two sticks and practice your Satur- 
day-night drum part in the band on the 
sides of the hive. After drumming four or 
five minutes take off the hiving-box; carry it 
to the new hive, and dump your bees in 
front of the entrance. Now. put on your 





and quicker. You have 
probably heard some 
one speak of the Hed- 
don method. The firs: 
thing is to get a good 
hive with frames, and, 
if possible, four or five 
or even six frames of 
comb in whieh the 
hees died the previous 
winter. Put these 
frames with drawn 
comb into the new 








Some of the beemen at Mr. Liddle’s apiary. 
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specs, squat down, and watch for her royal 
personage. The bees will not stay in the new 
hive without their queen. If you don’t see 
her, march back to the old hive and begin 
drumming again. When she goes in, sigh a 
sigh of relief and go back and restore order 
in the vicinity of the box hive. 

After three weeks make your appearance 
with the same kit you used before, and drum 
out the rest of the bees from the old hive. 
Where did all these bees come from? You 
gave the hive a vacation of three weeks so 
that the brood might hatch. 

If you think you have a good queen in 
the new hive, use an entrance-guard at the 
second drive. Dump the bees as before in 
front of the hive and watch for queens. If 
you see any, take them and give them to 
queenless colonies. Now take the combs out 
of the box hives. A knife and a saw might 
come in handy here. Some of the combs 
will be fairly straight, and some will not. 
If you have any empty frames, bring them 
forth. Cut out the imperfect parts of the 
combs, leaving the best parts in the pieces 
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that you fit into the frames. ‘Take some 
wire and wrap around the frames to kee 
combs from falling out, and then put these 
frames into the new hive into which yoy 
have dumped a new lot of bees. P 

If there is more comb than you ean get in 
that one hive, fit them to some more frames 
and give them to weak colonies or save them 
and give to a new swarm. You will probably 
have some honey left now; but I am not 
going to bother to tell you what to do with 
it, because I know you would eat it in spite 
of what I told you. I like this way much 
better than letting the bees take it out of 
the old hive themselves. That is liable to 
start robbing, especially if weak colonies 
are around; and my experience has been 
that the bees make too much of a good thing 
out of such a proposition. They go into the 
hive, gorge themselves, come staggering out, 
tumble out on the grass, and stay until they 
get over their drunk. They are wasting 
time, in my opinion. I would rather do 
that and let them be working in the field. 

Litchfield, Me. 


-?>- 


A DAY’S JOURNEY 


BY §S. Ii. BURTON 


If one keeps bees for his own pleasure 
and profit the information soon spreads 
through the neighborhood that Mr. So-and- 
So is a beeman, and many opportunities 
come his way for advancing the beekeeping 
-ause and helping his neighbors along. Quite 
frequently some one offers me a beeyard 
which has been neglected. and which | am 
expected to take over and turn into golden 
honey and bees. 

Just recently a friend turred his 
over to me to work on 
shares, and I agreed |. 
transfer the bees into 
new hives, furnishing 
every thing, for one- 
half the bees and one- 
half the surplus honey 
that was in the hives 
at the time of taking 
charge. By working 
along this line I have 
been able to establish 
several good outyards, 
and I usually agree to 
work other yards for 
half the honey and half 
the increase if I fur- 
nish all the supplies. 

As this particular 
yard was distant some 


yard 





eight or ten miles it necessitated an early 
start the next morning if we were to get in 
a full day’s work. The evening before, our 
spring wagon was placed in front of the 
bee-supply house, and every thing loaded 
into it that would be needed. First the 
tool-ease was inspected to see that it econ- 
tained every thing necessary for transfer- 
ring and for manipulating hives. This case 


is large enough to hold the smoker, a ham- 
mer, cold chisel for opening old box hives, 





Abandoned bees sometimes do astonishingly well. 
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a long-bladed butcher- 
knife for cutting the 
combs loose, a chisel, a 
live- tool, a serew - 
driver, and bee-brush. 
This ease also has a till 
in whieh are carried 
matches, tacks, several 
sizes of nails, some 
large hive-staples, ete. 
We placed in the wag- 
on six eight - frame 
hives, several extra 
brood - frames’ with 
foundation, splints, ex- 
tra supers, two lard- 
cans for surplus ehunk 
honey, feed for the 
horse, and a_water- 
bucket. We were ready 
for an early start ex- 
cept to pack up our 
lunch before the trip. 

An early breakfast 
and we were off at 3:30 


A.M. We enjoy these 
fresh morning rides 


past waving fields of 
grain, through shady 
dells, over bridges 
whose cool streams below look inviting for 
a wade in their sandy banks, now slowly up 
a steep hill with mammoth beech and oak 
casting their somber shadows along the 
roadside, and finally to the crest of the hill 
where old Prince can stop and blow while 
we take in a panoramic view of a southern 
Indiana landscape. In the distance 


Still sits the schoolhouse by the wood, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumacs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 





Transferring took plenty of smoke. 
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The bees had built comb on the outside of one hive. 


To the south is White River, glistening in 
the morning sun, and here and there a farm- 
house dotting the hillside with smoke lazily 
curling upward in the damp morning air. 
Fertile fields lie below us with their long 
undulating rows of waving corn. 

The odor of fried country ham in the 
cold morning air broke our reverie, and we 
trotted off to reach our destination at 7:30 
A. M. 

“We're up against it!” were the first 
words my assistant spoke on seeing the bee- 
yard. “Blacks!” he 
velled, as one took him 
under the left eye. 

A casual inspection 
of the yard soon con- 
vineed us that bee-veils 
would be 4 good thing, 
for we were going to 
handle some blacks and 
hybrids that were en- 
tire strangers to such 
things as smokers and 
modern hives. 

We found fifteen 
very strong colonies in 
all manner of boxes, 
kegs, and antique hives, 
all swarming with little 
red ants that crawled 
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up our hands and arms 
and made us miserable. 
The chickens and tur- 
keys had made a roost- 
ing-place of the shed 
and tree under which 
the bees had been 
placed, and their drop- 
pings were six inches 
deep between the hives. 
The old foundation on 
which the hives rested 
had long since decayed, 
and the bottom-boards 
on the old hives had 
rotted away. Stink- 
weeds and pokeberry 
flourished in front of 
the hives, and the bees 
were happy in wanton abandon. Stronger 
colonies one would hardly wish for; and it 
is a peculiar fact that, where bees are let 
severely alone, they sometimes flourish sur- 
prisingly well. 

The first view shows the yard before we 
commenced work. The second gives a glimpse 
of one corner of the yard where three empty 
hive-bodies had been stacked up and the bees 
had taken possession. One hive with the lid 
knocked off had an old cloth over the brood- 
frames, and the bees had water-proofed this 








There is a certain satisfaction in cleaning up a hard proposition 


with propolis. This hive had remained in 
such a condition through the winter, and 
the eolony was strong and healthy. 

We removed the hives to the orehard and 
lined them up against the pickets. The last 
photograph shows how it looked when we 
were done with it. We had placed them on 
good substantial wooden supports with the 
bottoms about six inches off the ground, 
with a chance for air to cireulate under 
them. Red ants were effectually kept away. 

Washington, Ind. 











We moved the hives to the orchard and lined them up against the fence. 
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STOPPING A ROBBING RIOT 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER 


A bee is a reflex machine—er, that is to 
say, nearly so. She is much like a small 
boy, “ilways into something; and, like the 
small boy, must have her attention diverted 
into other channels if she is to be success- 
fully turned from the mischief-making. You 
may correct the small boy by a vigorous 
spanking; but try it on the bee and you will 
have proof positive that she is a reflex 
machine. 

Last fall I wrote of some experiences in 
quelling trouble in an apiary, and said that 
I would give some of the particulars later. 
Now a friend reminds me that I have so far 
failed to do so. 

The conditions found were these: General 
robbing was rife, and the bees were fighting 
mad. A veil was a necessity. There was a 
swarm out, driven out by the heat and the 
robbing turmoil. Two colonies were all 
robbed out, and one had about half of its 
population killed. Even the brood had been 
consumed. 

The owner and another beekeeper, just 
previous to my arrival, had searched through 
these colonies for the queens and pronounced 
them queenless. When I came on the scene 
they were decidedly ready for help. Condi- 
tions were actually dangerous. 

First I shook the swarm into a large box, 
threw some water over the bees, covered the 
box with a cloth, and set it in the shade. 
Then I threw water into the hive the swarm 
eame from, taking off the cover and splash- 
ing it over the frames. The hive was then 
shaded. 

The next thing was to stop the robbing, 
and quickly too. All of the extracting- 
combs were above escapes, and free from 
bees. Some of these were rushed into the 
extracting-tent and ‘the honey extracted. 
Seizing one of these supers full of wet 
combs I walked down the whole length of 
the apiary and back again. The bees poured 
into the super until it was full of them, and 
it was then set on a hive floor placed a rod 
hehind the rear row of hives. Another su- 
per of wet combs was used in the same way, 
and then two more. The four were stacked, 
a cover put on, the entranee reduced to one 
bee-space, and the worst of the trouble was 
over. All of the ugly warriors were inside 
of those very sticky supers. As fast as 
other sets of combs were emptied of honey 
they were stacked in the same way, the piles 
heing six bodies high. (The “ supers ” were 
full-denth bodies.) Every super was carried 
out without bottom or top, and the bees were 
permitted to pile in as fast as they chose; 


but once in, and the super on the stack, they 
could get out only by way of the one-bee-at- 
a-time space at the bottom. Peace reigned 
within fifteen minutes after the first super 
was carried out. 

Attention was then turned to the colony 
that had swarmed. As was suspected, no 
cells were to be found. The swarm was at 
onee returned, shade replaced, and they set- 
tled down to business. The two robbed colo- 
nies were the next cared for. A moment’s 
serutiny of the bees at the entrance of one 
assured me that they had a queen. The 
evidence at the other was less positive, for 
they had lost half of their population; still, 
I felt pretty sure that the queen was still 
there. The first stock was opened and the 
queen was found at once. Two combs of 
honey were given to it; the entrance was 
reduced to about one inch, a creosote com- 
pound smeared about it, and they were safe. 

On opening the second stock it appeared 
almost ruined. The honey was all gone, all 
unsealed brood was gone, and much of the 
sealed brood had been torn open and partly 
consumed. Over two quarts of dead bees 
lay on the floor, besides all those on the 
ground before the hive. The queen was 
quickly found, and was uninjured. A frame 
of brood in various stages was taken from 
another colony, freed from bees, and placed 
in the front part of the hive right next to 
the entranee. (All hives in this apiary, 
about forty, have the entrances parallel to 
the combs.) The rest o: the brood was 
pushed up against the comb of fresh brood, 
some of the empty combs removed, and two 
combs of honey placed in the back part of 
the hive. The reason for this procedure is 
that bees will protect brood better than they 
will honey, or, perhaps I should say, the 
brood holds the bees close to the entrance. 
and then they will fight to protect it and 
their home. The entrance of this hive was 
also reduced to about a square inch, ereo- 
soted, and left. In a few days this stock 
was nearly normal, though of course weak- 
ened. 

The psychology of the eure for robbing 
was to get the bees busy in some other place, 
and by brief exposure of the .we{ combs 
while walking up and down the apiary all 
of the reai persistent and pugnacious rob- 
bers were gathered in and permitted to 
return home only one at a time; and as they 
of course. got well daubed up in those sticky 
combs they were a long time getting fixed 
so they could go back. 

The diagnosing of queen conditions by 
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entrance examination is impossible of de- 
seription; but 1 can tell you how | learned 
it. I would dequern a stock and then sit 
down and watch the actions of the bees, and 
the watching might be for an hour or for 
several hours, and be renewed at intervals 
for many days. Many repetitions of such 
procedure shows a lot, provided one has the 
eves to see and the ears to hear. This sort 
uf experimental study of bee behavior is 
most valuable; but, oh how rarely is it used! 
and how even more seldom do we ever hear 
of it! One experiment will not suffice. It 
must be one after another during different 
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season, and with different strains of bees. 
Can I always tell conditions within the 
hive by appearances at the entrance? Frank- 
ly, no. But I can most of the time, partie- 
ularly where I know the normal behavior of 
my strain and the general standing Of my 
apiary. Under such conditions I can teil 
enough to save myself from opening any 
but an occasional hive, and even then a 
casual glance across the top of the frames 
is all that is needed to settle the matter. 

Try the plan of experimental observation 
and see if you do not discover a new world 
in bee culture. 


parts of the season, and season after Providence, R. I. 
en 
FURTHER PARTICULARS ABOUT THOSE TEN-POUND PAILS FOR 
FEEDING 


BY J. L. BYER 


When sending in “ Notes from Canada,” 
Dee. 1, I did not think that the item on 
using the common ten-pound friction-top 
pail as a feeder would excite any comment, 
as I knew that here in Ontario, at least, the 
plan was known to the majority of our 
beekeepers, as it has often been discussed at 
our conventions. Imagine my surprise, then, 
to get letters from California, Texas, Flor- 
ida, and New York, to say nothing of inter- 
mediate points, asking that I explain more 
fully how we use the pails. So far as I 
know, I have personally answered all who 
gave me their addresses; but as some wrote 
me asking me to describe the plan in GLEAN- 
INGS, and gave no address, I am taking this 
opportunity to oblige the last-named, and at 
the same time to save me from doing a lot 
more writing on this subject. 

The pails that we get here in Ontario have 
a lid that presses down in such a manner 
that, when it is firmly in place, the edge of 
the pail projects quite a little beyond the 
flat surface of the cover; and as they are 
inverted over the bees on top of the frames, 
this projecting edge allows a space for the 
bees to move freely between cover and 
frames. With a perfectly flat-surfaced pail 
this same advantage could be given by plac- 
ing small strips of wood under each side. 

Now as to preparing the pails, that is 
simplicity itself. Remove the lid to be used, 
and place it on a block of wood with the 
inner side up. With an awl or other sharp- 
pointed instrument (I have used even a 
three-inch nail filed sharp), punch 40 or 50 
holes in the lid. Preferably have a larger 
number than this with very small holes than 
a less number with larger openings. Punch- 
ing from the inside of the lid leaves a 


smoother surface inside, and will insure 
cleaner draining of the pail. 

For use, all that is necessary is to fill the 
pail with syrup, firmly press in the lid, and 
then invert pail and all right over the bees 
to be fed. If you use a double-walled hive 
with an extension to take roof or super, 
simply turn back a corner of the quilt; in- 
vert the pail over the exposed surface; pack 
around it if the weather is cool, and the 
job is done. If single-walled hives are used, 
place an empty super on top and place the 
pail inside. If a honey-board is used it will 
be necessary to have an opening cut in the 
board and place a pail over this opening. 
This is an ideal condition for feeding, as all 
heat is kept in, and it is absolutely safe 
from robbers, as the pail fits closely on the 
board. 

Nothing is new about the principle of 
this feeder, as it is simply the old-time 
pepper-box feeder used in a more whelesale 
manner. The hives must be fairly level, and 
the pail-tops perfectly tight, and then the 
syrup will come out no faster than the bees 
draw it from the holes. Atmospheric pres- 
sure does the rest. As the syrup is drawn 
away from the bottom of the upturned pail 
a vacuum is formed, and this keeps the 
syrup from running out of the holes. In 
feeding at an outyard, if you wish to give a 
colony more than ten pounds of syrup at 
onee, simply give them an extra pail and 
they have twenty pounds—no measuring of 
syrup nor slopping it over hives, as the 
pails can be filled inside of a building and 
carried out as wanted. If the feeding has 
been delayed till late cool weather, a pail 
may be placed directly over the cluster, all 
packed snugly above, and the bees will take 
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the syrup readily. In fact, while carrying 
out some experiments in 1912 for the editors 
of GueaAnrneas I fed some colonies like this 
late in December, when the weather was de- 
cidedly cold. Some other feeders are no 
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doubt just as good; but I doubt if any are 
always just as handy to use and just as easy 
to get. Try them and see if you do not 
agree with me. 
Markham, Ont. 





THE APITRAM; BEEKEEPING WITH THE LABOR LEFT OUT 


BY WILLIAM BEUCUS 


In beekeeping there is, at present, a great 
deal of labor wasted. Wooden hive-stands 
decay, warp, crack, come loose at the cor- 
ners, and become unlevel. They must be 
repaired, leveled, and replaced, all of which 
costs much labor and money and time in 
addition. When the honey-flow arrives it 
becomes necessary to go through all colonies 
to determine what shall be done to prevent 
swarming. To get to the vital part, the 
brood-chamber, it is necessary to lift off the 
supers, and, when the examination is over, 
lift them back again. When a swarm issues, 
the supers must again be handled to get to 
the brood-chamber for the purpose of shak- 
ing or brushing off bees. Every examination 
and every manipulation which involves the 
brood-chamber is necessarily preceded by a 
great deal of unnecessary hard work. 

When the time comes to remove the crop, 
still more hard work must be done. It is no 
fun, even for a powerful man, to handle all 
day chambers of extracted honey weighing 
75 pounds. Some effort has been made to 
overcome this. One uses a wheelbarrow, 
another uses a heavy wooden track and a 
ear to run on it; but still the entire crop 
must be lifted bodily and transported to the 
ear, a distance more or less great, and then 
lifted off again. There is more heavy work 
in the fall and more in the spring in moving 
bees in and out of the cellar. 

The apitram, shown in the illustration, 
was invented primarily to overcome the la- 
bor of lifting off heavy chambers of extract- 
ed honey during the honey-flow. Inciden- 
tally a large amount of other work has been 
eliminated. 

As a hive-stand, the apitram, once it is 
properly set up, overeomes the labor of 
leveling hives from time to time. Made 
entirely of iron it is indestructible—there is 
no depreciation. It is eollapsible, and is, 
therefore, portable. The removal of a few 
stove-bolts separates the sections which may 
be put on to a wagon, when collapsed, and 
moved to a new location. 

Fig. 1 in the photograph shows the 
apitram just after it was set up. The sup- 
ports are of wood; but these will be replaced 
by combined rests and stakes made of iron, 


which will be very much cheaper in the long 
run. To prevent these combined rests and 
stakes from sinking they will be run through 
an adjustable galvanized plate which will 
rest on the surface of the soil. 

Fig. 2 shows six colonies in place. The 
center ones, numbered 29 and 30, face to- 
ward the camera, and the two on either side 
face in the opposite directions. This illus- 
tration shows the possibilities in neatness. 

Fig. 3 shows how combs may be removed 
between the rails of angle iron. 

Fig. 4 shows the lessertram, as we call 
it—a contrivance by means of which the 
brood-chamber is rolled out from under the 
upper stories for inspection, removal of 
combs, foreed swarming, replacing queens, 
ete. 

Fig. 5 shows the brood-chamber drawn 
out and examination of combs taking place. 
Notice that the smoker is hung conveniently 
near. Two projections of iron, about two 
inches long, will later be riveted to the 
opposite side to furnish a support for the 
first comb removed or for the division-board, 
In front a part will be fixed for the scissors 
and the hive-tool. 

Withdrawal of the brood-chamber is ac- 
complished as follows: The T, shown in Fig. 
2 and also in Fig. 1, just below the caster, 
is shoved back. This lowers the rear end of 
the brood-chamber. The lessertram is slid 
over into place and the hook rolled up until 
the point is well under the hive-bottom. The 
wheels are now allowed to roll down as far 
as they ean, which tightens the grip. Two 
blocks, one of which is shown in Fig. 1, are 
removed from the tin channels in which they 
slide, thus lowering the forward end of the 
hive which now, in most eases, begins to roll 
forward. With a slight pull the chamber is 
brought out as far as it will go. As there 
are two casters at the back of the hive, which 
run in the tin channels, and as the two 
wheels on the lessertram are of the roller- 
bearing type, the chamber sometimes rolls 
half way out without being assisted. The 
tin channels make it impossible for the cast- 
ers to run sidewise when shoving the cham- 
ber back. It must go back to the point from 
which it came. 








Wm. Beucus’ scheme of locating hives on a steel track so that lifting and carrying supers is avoided. 
Another view of Mr. Beucus’ apiary is shown on the cover. 
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work decreases as his 
age increases, after a 
certain point is reached. 
If the apitram enables a 
man to produce even 
five more crops than he 
otherwise would, has not 
the apitram paid for 
itself? 

Some may say that 
facing two colonies the 
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Fig. 6 shows the apitruck. To use it, the 
brood-chamber is first lowered. The side 
toward the camera is removable, which 
makes it possible to roll up the apitruck 
and surround three sides of a tier of supers. 
The fourth side is now replaced, thus sur- 
rounding the supers entirely. The levers, a 
pair on each side, take hold under the 
supers. Each pair works in unison. A 
pressure of about one-tenth or less of the 
weight of the supers is needed to lift them. 

The apitram is supposed to be extended 
into the extracting-room directly to the 
uneapping-tank. The photograph shows the 
apitruck in the center of the apitram with a 
tier of supers on the way. In actual use 
the tier of supers nearest the extracting- 
room is run in first. This leaves the track 
clear for the second tier. Thus one tier 
after the other is taken in. The wheels in 
the apitruck are roller-bearing. 

No doubt the reader will gaze at the 
apitram in despair, and remark mentally, 
“Tt must have ecst a lot of money.” Bui 
such is not the case. One lessertram, one 
apitruck, and 160 feet of apitram cost with 
freight, cartage, labor, money orders, iron, 
bolts, ete., included, $46.60. The cost is 
thus less than 50 ets. per colony. Of course 
my own labor was not ineluded. 

Are we justified in making an outlay of 
50 ets. on a colony? Let us see. With the 
apitram, only brood-chambers are handled 
during the honey-flow. The time and labor 
thus saved can be used to handle a great 
many more colonies. In my own ease I 
think it will be double the number. But 
this is not all. If the hard work is eliminat- 
ed, the period of produetivity is lengthened. 


son and have yet to find 

| a single lost virgin al- 

though several nuclei 

were placed on the apitram for the purpose 

of having virgin queens fertilized. Now as 
to bees mixing. 

In August a colony of black bees on the 
apitram was examined; and, strange as it 
may seem, the colony had not a single yellow 
bee, although the bees two inches from it, 
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in a hive facing the same way, were hybrids 
with yellow strongly predominating. In 
faet, an entrance close by enables a bee to 
mark more certainly its own. How do I 
know this? When a brood-chamber is rolled 
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out, some of the bees of the adjoining hive 
endeavor to find an entrance at the back of 
the hive next their own. They have marked 
their entrance as one of a pair. With a 
chamber rolled out they return to one en- 
trance instead of a pair, and naturally shift 
over one place to the right or the left as the 
case may be. f 

Briefly.summing it up, then, we may say 
that the apitram and its accessories secures 
the following advantages: . 

It furnishes a hive-stand which, once 
properly leveled, need not be leveled again. 

It eliminates depreciation of the hive- 
stand and reduces depreciation on hive-bot- 
toms. 

It prolongs the producing period of the 
beekeeper. 

It immensely reduces the hard labor in 
beekeeping, and thus makes the work pleas- 
anter. 

It greatly increases the number of colonies 
one ean keep, and this makes the business 
more profitable. 

It makes the business look more like a 
business. 

It secures the maximum of neatness. 

By placing the largest number of colonies 
in the smallest amount of space it saves 
space and steps. 

Cadotte, Wis. 


[We presume that some may be inclined 
to ridieule this array of machinery, tracks, 
ete., for doing away with the lifting in an 
apiary. However, none ean doubt the in- 
genuity displayed in the arrangement con- 
sidering all its details. 

We do not wish to throw cold water on so 
clever a plan, but there are a few objec- 
tions which we believe Mr. Beucus himself 
will recognize after he has tried the arrange- 
ment several seasons. 

Having the eolonies so close together, 
besides causing some mixing up on the part 
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of the bees (of course partly done away 
with by changing every two colonies around 
so that the entrances face in the other di- 
rection) also causes some inconvenience to 
the apiarist, as it is necessary to stand at 
the back instead of at the side of a brood- 
chamber unless the brood-chamber is run 
out in front by means of the “ lessertram.” 

We admit that the whole arrangement 
seems to us rather complicated. Taking 
every thing into consideration, the time of 
putting it up, ete., we doubt whether it 
would bring about an actual saving in time; 
but that it may be a saving in strength after 
it is onee set up, there is little doubt. In 
this country, where it is not necessary to 
locate the colonies in the smallest amount 
of space possible, it is a question whether it 
pays to spend very much money on a per- 
manent equipment, such as a house-apiary, 
for instance, or some such device as this 
mentioned by our correspondent, for eondi- 
tions are such that it often becomes advis- 
able to move the bees from one place to 
another. While this apitram could be moved 
we think that the labor required would be 
a considerable item. 

In our opinion, moving supers to the 
honey-house by means of the apitruck would 
not be practicable, at least in very many 
eases; for unless the extracting is postponed 
until after the honey-flow, empty supers 
must be returned to the hive. If the api- 
truck were used they would have to be 
stacked up until the whole extracting were 
finished, and then returned all at once: 
moreover, in case of double-story colonies, 
or eolonies with partly filled supers, the 
upper stories would often be in the way. 

After having said all this, however, we 
believe there are possibilities connected with 
the plan. If an expenditure of a moderate 
amount of money will bring about a saving 
of both time and labor, such expenditure is 
worth looking into at least.—Eb.] 
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THE BUGBEAR OF SPRING DWINDLING 





BY E. S 


When I first began to have the bee-fever, 
more than twenty vears ago, one of the first 
»hrases I heard that came near curing the 
fever was “damps.” A farmer kept some 
bees in the “ good old way ” in some boxes 
in the back yard, and one severe winter a 
large part of them died. The old farmer, 
investigating on the first warm day toward 
spring, found the combs all wet and daubed 
with honey still in the hive. So, thinking 
they could not have starved wih honey 
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in the hive, he very properly, perhaps, with 
his knowledge, said they were afflicted with 
the “ damps.” 

That word “damps” struck a chill 
through my apicultural frame, if you will 
allow the expression, and lowered my fever 
several points. Why do bees die with some 
dreadful mysterious malady? Damps? 
Whew! the name was enough to dampen 
one’s rising enthusiasm. But on second 
thought it oeeurred to me to ask myself 
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whether the person making the diagnosis 
was competent. If it was really a disease 
which oceurred only in winter, then why not 
every winter? 

So the conclusion came that it perhaps 
was not a disease, but the result of some 
conditions that might be avoided. So the 
“fever” advanced until I got possession of 
three or four colonies of bees, and in the 
course of time I secured the 1891 edition of 
the A B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture. 

I had just about recovered from my mis- 
givings about the awful “ damps,” when, in 
reading this admirable book, I came to the 
subhead, “ Spring Dwindling,” under the 
head of “ Wintering.” 

After looking at the picture of the “biasct- 
ed hopes” apiary I thought, “ Horrors! here 
isa malady. Now if you’re wise you'll go a 
little slow on this bee business.” 

By this time I was too far gone to be 
seared out of the business, so I went on 
studying and practicing what I studied, to 
see how it would work for me. But for 
some time this spring dwindling haunted 
all my beekeeping thoughts. Some spring 
I would tell myself, “My bees will get spring 
dwindling, and T’ll be wanting to sell out 
cheap and ‘ move to Kansas.’” In the mean 
time my bees wintered well, came out of the 
cellar (for after reading the evidence I de- 
cided for eellaring) about as strong as they 
went in, and seemed to have just as much 
vim and energy in April as in October. 

After a number of years I began to 
question the idea that this spring dwindling 
is a mysterious and unpreventable thing, 
whether disease or effect of untoward cir- 
eumstanees. By this time I had found that 
in actual practice, with me, some things 
worked out a little differently from what I 
expected when I read the book. I began to 
see that, while the book was in the main 
correet, yet everybody would not. everywhere 
reach the same conclusions by following its 
instructions; and that when I undertook to 
do something “according to the book” I 
was not bound to aecept only what results 
the book led me to expect, but that I could 
get whatever results there actually were. 
From that time I really began to learn the 
ways of our little friends. The book, there- 
fore, was a sort of guide to start me on 
certain experiments until such time as I 
should be advanced enough to guide my- 
self. 

Well, by the time I had kept the bees 
several years, and had inereased to a small 
apiary without winter loss or any appear- 
ance of the dread spring dwindling, I began 
to gain confidence; and as | gained confi- 
dence the fear of spring dwindling grew 
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less. By this time I even laughed at the 
“ damps.” 

So it ran on from year to year. I| tested 
outdoor wintering also, alongside of cellar- 
ing. After fifteen years of wintering all 
kinds of bees in about all kinds of condi- 
tions I came to say to myself, “Why, what 
makes you say, ‘I’ll do so and so, if the 
bees winter’?” If you care for your pigs, 
cows, or horses in a proper manner, don’t 
you figure on having practically all of them 
next spring? Of course, but they are not 
bees. What difference does that make? If 
vou have cared for your bees as to feed and 
shelter for fifteen years, and they have 
proved it by coming through safely, can 
you not do it for another fifteen years? 

So now I was almost laughing at the 
phrase spring dwindling—not that it was 
quite as mythical a thing as the “ damps,” 
but fast becoming so. 

About this time I stumbled on to the 
greatest fact in regard to the nature of bees 
that has come to my knowledge thus far on 
my apicultural journey. This great fact is 
the variation in bees.. Heretofore “ bees 
were bees.” I looked upon them as all alike, 
to be treated all alike, and to expect like 
results. It took several years to convince 
myself that my imagination was not playing 
me a trick. 

But in these several years wherein I was 
studying this fact of variation I really came 
to langh at the term spring dwindling. Yes, 
I know what beekeepers mean by it now 
who recommend a certain kind of hive to 
prevent it, the same as I know what ailed 
the old farmer’s bees when he said they had 
the “ damps,” and he wanted a moth-proof 
hive too to save his bees from the moth- 
worms, just as you want a chaff hive to 
prevent spring dwindling. You ask if | 
mean to say a chaff hive will not prevent 
spring dwindling. No, I don’t. I let those 
have chaff hives who want them and think 
they can afford them; but they may or may 
not prevent spring dwindling. Have you 
guessed by this time what causes it? 

Give my guess—spring dwindling is caus- 
ed by unfavorable surroundings or poor 
feed, or both, through the early part of the 
winter, this causing the colony to reach the 
season of year when it needs the greatest 
vitality, with greatly lowered vitality. Hence, 
instead of gaining in normal seasons, or 
holding their own in adverse ones, it loses, 
or spring dwindles, until some cold night 
finds them with too small a cluster to main- 
tain the necessary heat, and they perish. 

Now I hear some one asking, “ What has 
your variation to do with the matter?” Mr. 
Root, in that old edition referred to, says in 
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substance that it will affect one part of an 
apiary and not the rest, or all of one and 
not another a short distance away. “ Some 
don’t seem to be affected by it at all.” Is 
there not variation in bees as to hardiness, 
good wintering, honey-gathering, swarming, 
and many other traits? But these people 
whose bees suffered with spring dwindling 
and the “damps” thought a “bee was a 
bee,” and one swarm as good as another if 
it had as many bees. 

When I had kept a correct record of 
colonies for years I began to see that a bee 
was a bee, and in some cases quite a little 
more so, and that some colonies would stand 
a whole lot more adverse circumstances than 
others without serious injury; and, more, I 
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found if one bred his queens from these a 
large proportion would be the same; and 
that by breeding from a good thrifty, hardy, 
honey-gathering strain, one would have 
better colonies to start winter with, and 
more and better stores. Then each colony 
would also have more vigor to resist unto- 
ward conditions if it did happen to meet 
them, and, finally, would have more vigor 
and “ grit ” to hang on if by any chance the 
colony does get injured in wintering. So, 
now, when | hear any one saying, “ We had 
an awful spring, my bees got spring dwin- 
dling,” I always think of the old farmer 
whose bees got the “ damps.” 
Dunlap, Ia. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE: FEED OR UNITE? 


BY L. E. KERR 


It is not always necessary to feed bees, 
since for years they go without requiring 
such attention. Certainly it is never advis- 
able until necessary. It depends upon the 
nature of the crop, bees, queen, hive, season, 
and management. For several years we 
have done no feeding whatever, but have 
frequently employed the alternative of 
stacking colonies until the pile is sufficiently 
deep that the food question among them 
becomes one only of moving occasionally to 
the next floor. 

In a climate that does not favor close 
protection, united colonies have often been 
left to arrange household problems as fancy 
dictated, and they invariably come out in 
spring in a condition that argues well for 
co-operation. With strong colonies, how- 
ever, and especially where decrease is ob- 
jectionable, there is a question as to whether 
it would not be more satisfactory to put at 
good interest some time and money in keep- 
ing integrate and well fed the separate 
family circles. 

When with the modern shallow brood- 
chamber an oceasional colony stores all 
honey in the supers, to be removed entirely 
by the inconsiderate apiarist, why should 
he not in return provide other and ample 
stores? Otherwise, could he reasonably 
hope another season to have any surplus at 
all in those supers? 

Should any appear light before flowers 
bloom, an empty super can be put on, a few 
pounds of loaf sugar heaped upon the 
frames, and every thing packed warmly 
with paper or burlap before the outer cover 
js again put on. It is the work of but a 


moment, and cannot be improved upon for 
cold-weather feeding. 

Bees, unlike their owner, regulate opera- 
tions at all times in strict accord with the 
extent of their resources. Unless they go 
into winter well supplied, their stores by 
spring will be much reduced; and, above 
all others, this is the very time they never 
should feel pauperized. 

With the advent of flying weather if any 
colonies have insufficient means for unham- 
pered brood-rearing, some profitable stimu- 
lative feeding can be done. It is best done 
evenings, and can be gradually lessened as 
nectar increases. While some speak lightly 
of slow feeding to induce brood-rearing, it 
will give greater results. 

In small feeders efficiency is embodied in 
a one-cent self-sealing ean having a doze» 
small nail perforations through the lid. 
They can be inverted directly upon the 
frame tops, above the cluster, but are used 
to greatest advantage over the opening of 
an escape-board or inner cover. If such a 
cover is left on during fall and winter, it 
will be tightly sealed to the hive, and no cold 
drafts created. 

Among all living creatures few instances 
ean be found where nature ordered a faster 
shifting of generations than is provided in 
the worker bee. Well within each sixty 
days, through the summer season, the home 
is refilled with an entirely new throng of 
thousands of bold restless toilers eager to 
let not one moment of their brief existence 
go unfreighted with some act of devotion to 
queen and the common good. While with 
the idleness of winter their life-cyele is 
somewhat augmented, and a few, perhaps, 
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never learn menial la- 
bor, the older bees are 
relentlessly but grad- 
ually lost to the cluster. 
Before the flowers of 
spring bring a wel- 
come reprieve, best 
stocks are more or less 
depleted; consequent- 
ly, to have an active 
foree of young bees 
ready to replace the 
few feeble survivors, 
it is imperative that 
brooding commence 
without delay. This 
will oceur naturally 
only when a plentiful 
store of honey is acces- Fig. 1.—The four sides of case are hinged together. ° 
sible. This is always 
the deciding factor in profitable and con-_ spring feeding is in place, and that is when 
sistent spring feeding. any colony is without stores. 

There is always one time when winter and Ft. Smith, Ark. 





A FOLDING SPRING PROTECTION 


BY H. HARLEY SELWYN 





I am sending some illustrations of a lumber of %-inch thickness, and the four 
spring protection case I have had in use for pieces hinge with cheap strong hinges. An 
nearly six years now, and which has proved _ entrance-block crosses the front of the hive 
very satisfactory. The framework holding and holds up the shavings and also keeps 
the heavy grade of roofing-paper is dressed _ the case the required distance from the front 
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Fig. 2.—It is not difficult to pack each hive snugly. 
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of the hive. Each colo- 
ny is packed on its 
regular summer stand 
after being moved out 
from the cellar. The 
stands are made of 
2x4-inch _ scantling, 
with a graded light 
board in front. This 
may all be seen from 
the picture. Over every 
thing*is a heavy wood- 
en cover which may be 
built either of rough 
or matched lumber as 
you wish. 

A special feature of 
this style of spring 
protection ease is that 
it'ean be laid out flat 
when stored away, and 
so will take up prac- 
tically no space. There 
are 100 of these cases 
in use in our yard, and 
they all go in a lean- 
to not much bigger 
than 6 x1 0 feet. 

In one day I have packed a hundred 
colonies with shavings, and removed them 
equally fast later in the season when the 
disagreeable blustery weather had passed. 
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Fig. 3.—The spring case furnishes ample protection against blustery weather. 


The views show, first, the case in parts; 
next, being placed about a hive; and, lastly, 
the shavings in and cover on. 

' Kirk’s Ferry, Quebec. 
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BUILDING UP WEAK COLONIES 


BY B. KEEP 


“ Build the colonies up strong and have 
them ready for the honey-flow.” 

That sounds good; but how shall I do it? 
asks the inexperienced person; and many 
of those not so inexperienced are turning 
that same question over in their minds, and 
quietly seeking a satisfactory answer. It is 
one of the peculiarities of beekeeping, that 
so frequently it is impossible to accomplish 
what is desired. Conditions, whether known 
or unknown, or unnoticed, serve to control 
events in spite of the most intelligent ‘hu- 
man intervention. 

The foundation of suecessful beekeeping 
is a good working knowledge of the natural 
instinets and ways of the bees, and a logical 
adaptation of methods so as to harmonize 
with those instinets, and guide them to our 
advantage. 

The various methods of “ building up a 
colony ” have been brought together here in 
a brief way so as to be available to the 
reader who may have limited means of in- 
formation. 


The natural increase in a small colony of 
bees is necessarily slow, even when all condi- 
tions are favorable. Consider for a moment 
that there are household duties to be attend- 
ed to within the hive which require the 
constant attendance of a body of bees which 
is all the time getting smaller. There is the 
warming, feeding, and capping of the young 
brood; the feeding of the drones and the 
queen, housecleaning, propolizing, guarding, 
ete.; so that, if there is to be any increase 
in numbers these bees must not only care 
for and rear others to take their own places, 
but also many more for the increase. 

It is well known that any shortage in the 
food supply, whatever the reason, immedi- 
ately curtails the activity of the queen. One 
of the first requirements, therefore, is to 
know that there is an ample supply of food 
in the hive, or, if there is a shortage, to 
supply it at once—not in one great deluge, 
which is not nature’s way, but steadily and 
in moderation. Thus we set up a good imi- 
tation of natural conditions of food supply. 
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Feeding is for the purpose of making 
“times” less “ hard,” and creating among 
the bees feelings of hope and confidence 
which natural circumstances may have pre- 
vented. Apply the figure to ourselves, and 
observe how much better we work, and how 
much more we accomplish when hope and 
confidence keep us company. 

The natural and very logical habit of 
keeping the brood-nest as nearly as possible 
solidly spherical, and the refusal of the 
queen to deposit eggs much if any beyond 
those limits, gives us the opportunity to 
place empty comb space within those limits 
where the queen can and usually will get 
busy very promptly—in fact, laying just 
that many more eggs than she would under 
the original condition. There is need to be 
eareful, however, that weather conditions be 
settled and warm; also that the colony shall 
have bees enough to carry on the added 
work, or this “ spreading of brood ” should 
not be done. 

The weakness of a colony is very often 
due in the first place almost entirely to the 
queen’s failure to produce brood sufficient to 
keep up the population. This can be deter- 
mined partly by her appearance and move- 
ment, and partly by the proportion of brood 
to adult bees in the colony. A prolific queen 
will keep a much larger proportionate 
amount of brood than will a poor queen. 
It follows naturally that a new queen will 
be the proper remedy. A young queen will 
give the house bees all they can do, and 
they will, perforce, have to work harder 
with consequent good results. 

Too much house room is just as bad for 
bees as for humans; a small family in a 
big house has difficulty in keeping warm, 
and the empty rooms have a depressing 
effect. Twenty people in a small room vote 
a meeting a great success, while the same 
number in a big room say “there was no 
enthusiasm, there were so few there.” Then, 
too, the small room gets pretty warm, per- 
haps, while the big room is too ehilly for 
comfort. Therefore divide the brood-cham- 
ber by a padded division-board so as to 
give the bees an apartment suited to their 
numbers. 

Feeding, spreading brood, and requeening, 
together with adapting space to bees, con- 
stitutes about all that can be done toward 
building up a single lone colony; but when 
there are other colonies available there are 
other means of helping the weakling. 

When a man is poor, the best way to 
overcome the deficit is to get money. Fortu- 
nately with bees such a proposition is not so 
silly, and we ean put the idea into practice 
by taking from a rich colony, which can 
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afford the donation, a frame of sealed brood 
(which will impose no additional labor upon 
the weak colony), and giving it, with the 
bees which may be on it, to the colony to be 
helped. Such a frame with bees may be 
slipped in at one side of the brood-nest (not 
in the middle), and there will seldom be any 
disturbance. By carrying this operation to 
the limit, a full-sized strong colony could be 
built up in about fifteen minutes; but it 
must be remembered that each frame of 
brood taken from any colony means just 
that much setback to that colony, so that 


‘what is gained for the weak colony is lost 


somewhere else. 

A good strong colony with a young queen 
may be able to give up two frames of brood 
and bees during the season without notice- 
ably affecting their prosperity. If no sur- 
plus is expected from such a colony, then it 
might furnish ten frames of brood, or more, 
in a season. 

There is another method of building up a 
weak colony, but which is not to be recom- 
mended for general practice; and that is, to 
exchange stands, a weak colony with a 
strong one. This operates by the field bees 
going home to the old stand which has then 
the weak colony. There is risk in this of 
starting a fight by which more would be 
lost than could possibly be made up in any 
way. The result would be two weak colonies 
instead of one. 

There is another way of dividing the bees 
of a strong colony with the weak one by 
setting the weakling on top of the strong 
one with a queen-excluder between, and 
after a few days setting the under hive off 
upon a new stand. This is known as the 
“ Alexander method.” This operates by 
giving the weakling the larger proportion 
of the adult bees, and the hive upon the new 
stand has all the brood and the young bees. 
The large amount of brood continually 
hatehing soon builds up the colony on the 
new stand. This method requires a knowl- 
edge of how and when to do it, which makes 
it necessary to be posted on Mr. Alexander’s 
directions. 

These expedients are possible only where 
two or more colonies are available. There 
seems to be a point in the number of popu- 
lation above which things go on amazingly 
on a high tide of prosperity. On the other 
hand, when the population falls below that 
critical point there seems to be a drag to 
every thing; stores disappear, brood di- 
minishes, and a general atmosphere of dis- 
couragement ean be noticed when the hive 
is opened. A weak colony is a pathetic sight 
to the owner. 


As a safe suggestion, the beekeeper 
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should have a clear idea of just what he is 
expecting to gain by any particular manip- 
ulation, and should look both ways before 
he takes a step. 

There is one bit of advice which is always 
in order; and that is, aequire the best 
possible theoretical knowledge of beekeep- 
ing by reading—yes, studying—books upon 
the subject; and if one desires the greatest 
satisfaction, do not stop with one book but 
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become familiar with all the best writers, 
If one cannot compass so much, then by all 
means make the A B C and X Y Z the text- 
book and guide. There is this great advan- 
tage with this book, that it is a eyclopedia 
of the art and science of beekeeping. It is 
not the exponent of one man’s theory or 
practice, but is the cream from all. 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 


AMOUNT OF SYRUP NEEDED FOR DRAWING OUT FOUNDATION 


BY GEORGE T. WHITTEN 


As there appears to be no end to the 
diseussion on the subject of stimulative 
feeding I will add more. It is advantage- 
ous in any case where there are bees enough 
to keep the brood-nest warm enough to hatch 
all the eggs that are laid, or when artificial 
heat can be supplied; otherwise, in almost 
all eases it is a waste of time and good 
material. 

A good queen will lay all the eggs that ean 
be eared for, and many more in ease of a 
weak colony. The queen will continue to 
expand the brood-nest at any time when 
weather conditions are favorable; and unless 
means are provided to keep the hive warm 
by bees or artificial heat, the eggs simply 
chill and do not hatch, yet the queen con- 
tinues her work. 

The trouble with most of us is that the 
colonies get strong enough for good work 
just too late for the honey-flow. They need 
protection more during March and April 
than at any other time of year. My bees 
that are kept in the house build up very 
rapidly during February, March, and April. 

I have one queen that has laid almost 
continuously, summer and winter, for nearly 
three years. 

I am quite sure that a strong colony will 
draw out six frames of foundation half way 
on one quart of syrup. They will draw them 
out to a considerable extent after being 


transferred, before being fed any thing; 
they utilize the food taken with them when 
transferred, and that, with the amount of 
wax in the foundation that they use for 
cell-building, will enable them to draw out 
the cells to that extent. 

There is surely no mistake in the state- 
ment made by the editor, page 794, Oct. 15, 
and referred to by J. E. Crane, page 52, 
Jan. 15. Bees will do that, and even better, 
in some eases; but after they get the cells 
drawn to that extent it requires many times 
that amount to finish. They work the mid- 
rib out very thin when they first start to 
build eomb when there is not much honey 
coming in. Later they will vary the thick- 
ness in proportion to the amount of stores 
coming. This I have noted at all times. 

I have transferred bees many times in 
winter on to foundation when I was sure 
they could .get nothing except what was 
given them, with practically the same results 
each time. 

In my opinion, from experiments in the 
use of different foods for bees, there is 
nothing as safe, and that will give as good 
results, as sugar syrup. When feeding syrup 
I have no trouble, but have more or less 
when honey or candy is used. The condition 
of the colony and the season have much to 
do with the feeding problem. 

Hartford, Ct. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 























The Backlot Buzzer 


Now’s the time of year whcn Grandpa and the 
bees D&h peep out of the front door, and wonder 
when the thaw is coming. 


Trapping a Bee-eating Skunk 

I was interested in the article on page 22, Jan. 1, 
by H. R. Boardman, but I was surprised that Mr. 
Boardman was so long in finding out how much 
damage skunks do. Some years ago I had four bee- 
yards, and had each yard fenced with a tight board 
fence 5 feet 4 inches high, surmounted by two 
barbed wires. I always kept a box trap at each 
yard, as the skunks would dig under the fence and 
then devour the bees by the quart, and sometimes by 
the gallon, I believe. 

The reason I used a box trap is this. When I 
catch the skunk in a box trap I take the trap (skunk 
and all) and sink the trap in water until the skunk 
is drowned. There is no scent whatever. 

The best bait I know of is an egg, because other 
animals will not bother it. For instance, if I bait with 
fresh fish the chances are tvs to one there would 
be a cat in the trap within half an hour after sunset. 
So by the time Mr. Skunk would get around the 
trap would be closed. 

How many bees can a skunk eat in one night? A 
few years ago I drove out to one of my outyards 
about seven miles from home, in November, and there 
was about three inches of snow. I found a skunk 
had dug a hole under the fence and had sat in front 
of one of the hives on the stand so long that the 
snow was melted. He had scratched a strip of paint 
off the front of the hive about two inches wide clear 
across the entrance. I took some steel traps and 
tracked him about one mile, intending to trap him 
at his hole; but he went in a crack in the ledge 
which was several hundred feet long. So there was 
no chance to catch him there. 

Then I went back to the beeyard and set the box 


trap near the hole under the fence. 
had him. He got into the trap before he got to any 
hive. When I skinned and dressed him there was 
a teacupful of undigested bees in his stomach. This 
was about 36 hours after he ate the bees. He weigh- 
ed over 11 Ibs., and I got over three pints of oil 
out of him. Of course this was a very large one. 
West de Pere, Wis. PAUL SCHEURING. 


The next day I 


Will Granulated Honey in the Cellar-win- 
tered Bees do any Harm? 

I am writing you concerning a condition the seri- 
ousness of which is yet undetermined. Our bees 
are snugly quartered in three large cellars, and are 
apparently doing well; but at the time of cellaring 
we found an unsual amount of granulated honey in 
the hives, and we are at a loss to know whether the 
bees can or cannot use this granulated honey after 
the liquefied is gone, and before time to remove them 
from the cellars. We realize that bees will not 
winter out on summer stands successfully in Utah 
on granulated honey, but do not know-what results 
will develop from it in the cellar. Since first begin 
ning to cellar our bees the granulation has been very 
slight until now, but we feel a little uncertain this 
time. 

The cellar temperature of 45 degrees F. plus the 
additional warmth of the bee cluster has had a 
tendency to liquefy slightly the granulation since 
cellaring; and the granulation is less in strong colo 
nies than in weak ones, and is less in the early flow 
of honey than in that gathered toward the end of 
the season. 


Beaver City, Utah, Feb. 2. G. W. GIBSON 


[Granulated honey will do no serious damage to 
the bees in the cellar. Of course we prefer sealed 
liquid stores; but in the average cellar there is suffi- 
cient moisture so the bees will be able to take care 
of the granulated honey they have. Should the 
cellar become very dry. which is not likely, they 
would not be able to use granulated stores like 
liquid honey in the comb. 

For winter feeeding Mr. J. E. Crane recommends 
granulated honey in place of candy when regular 
combs of sealed stores are not available, and Mr. 
Crane is good authority.—ED. ] 





Shipping Queens by Freight to Australia 

Last season I tried to get queens through the post 
from the United States, but they all arrived dead. 
Recognizing the futility of further attempts by post 
I arranged to have a dozen baby nuclei sent by 
freight with a queen in each. They arrived in due 
course, reaching here just before Christmas, in the 
heat of our summer. They were packed in well-ven- 
tilated boxes measuring about 10x 9x 5 inches, and 
each box contained two combs of honey. They had 
been very carefully put up, and I do not think any 
thing further could have been done to ensure success 
unless it was the addition of a water-bottle. 

I am not too keen myself on giving the bees water 
en route, as my experience and that of my sons makes 
me rather dubious whether it is beneficial or not; 
but I mentioned it because the editor of GLEANINGS 
has appeared to advocate it. When I unpacked the 
bees, two nuclei had died outright. One of these 
had consumed all its stores, and four others had 
about half the bees and the queens dead. Of the 
other six alive, some were pretty weak, and two 
have since died, leaving four out of a dozen. They 
are good bees, good honey-getters, and very quiet. 

MAJorR SHALLARD, 

S. Woodburn, N. S. W., Australia. 
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Bees Starving with Honey in the Hive 

Will you advise me what caused all my bees to 
die in the hive during present winter, queen and 
all? They had plenty of stores, and were in a 
double-walled hive which was also protected by a 
shed which had a clearance of about 6 inches around 
the hive, which clearance was covered and stuffed 
with burlap bags, carpets, etc., so that they certainly 
could not have frozen. We did not notice them flying 
these fine sunny days, so we investigated, only to 
find them all dead. There is no evidence of foul 
brood. 

Would you recommend destroying combs now in 
the hive before putting in new bees? 

Pittsburg, Pa. Wm. McGALL. 

[From our own experience with bees wintered out 
of doors in chaff hives this year, as well as other 
reports which are similar to yours, we are led to 
believe that your colony starved to death with honey 
all around them. This condition was brought about 
by the long steady cold stretch of winter weather 
which we had during the past two months. While 
there was plenty of stores in the hive, yet the bees 
were so stiffened by the cold that after they had eaten 
all the honey within reach they were unable to move 
over, and, consequently, starved to death. 

If you are sure that there is no disease in the 
combs there is no reason why you should not use 
them again.—Ep.] 


Substitutes for Pollen should be Fed 

Why use sweet of any kind in a pollen substitute ? 
Mix it according to my method, page 313, April 15, 
1914, and I will guarantee that the bees will do the 
rest in a proper manner. 

I have fed flour for twenty-five years with good 
results, placing it in the beeyard in shallow boxes, 
rye, graham, shorts, and bran thoroughly mixed. 
The bees work it as readily as they would natural 
pollen or even honey. There is sufficient natural oil 
or starch in the mixture that the bees have no trouble 
whatever in loading up quickly. I doubt if the bees 
use any honey in the manipulation of this substitute 
or the natural pollen, other than that naturally con- 
tained in the blossom producing it, L. L. Langstroth 
to the contrary. True, it is very sweet to the taste, 
yet is readily crumbled like pellets of flour. 

Union Center, Wis. Evias Fox. 


Painting Hives is Economy in the End 

I take care of over 250 colonies of bees, and 
have watched every point in bee culture for years. 
I began when young, and am now 55 years old. I 
have read that Dr. Miller does not believe that paint- 
ing his hives is an act of economy. 

I want to say to my bee-brethren that, if they 
make their own hives, and are not willing to use all) 
the paint necessary to protect the wood, they should 
paint the inside of the hive first. This will prevent 
the sides and ends of the hive from taking up the 
moisture from the bees on the inside, and thus pre- 
vent the sides from curling out. I favor painting 
on both sides with good oil paint. I believe this is 
economy in the end. N. M. Goon. 

Grand Valley, Colo. 


Place to Scratch Matches on the Bellows of 
a Smoker 

I have an improvement on the smoker that is so 
simple that one might smile, and perhaps feel a little 
disgusted over it; but after using it a few times that 
feeling will disappear. 

Take a little very thick paint; spread it on the 
lower right-hand side of the bellows, next to the 
fire-pot. Cover the lower half, and then fill it with 
coarse sand. After it is thoroughly dry you will 
smile every time you scratch a match on it. 

Bradentown, Fla. D. W. ABBOrT. 
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Boards to Protect the Winter Entrance 

I notice by Jan. 15th GLEANINGs that the entrance 
to those large quadruple winter cases on the cover 
picture contemplates using a board for a runway 
to the entrance instead of leaning it up in front, 
I may say that in this locality, where snow gets 
quite deep, it seems to be a great advantage to lean 
the board up in front. It prevents snow blocking 
the entrance, as the snow slides away from the en- 
trance, and it never packs solid under the board. 
After the first day it does not seem to annoy the 
bees to have the board there. I am never the least 
concerned about the entrance if snow is three or 
four feet deep, as I know they will be all right so 
far as the snow is concerned. 

Forest, Ont. I. LANGSTROTH. 

Lead Pipes in Honey-tanks 

We intend to put some kind of spiral pipe in our 
extracting-tank next year, so that we can turn on 
the steam and heat the honey enough to prevent 
granulation. This would be a convenient way to 
heat bulk comb just before packing it. Does any 
one know whether the use of lead pipes would affect 
the flavor or quality of the honey? 

Corpus Christi, Tex. E. B. Avtr. 


[We have never used lead pipe in connection with 
honey. We should be afraid, however, that it would 
not be safe. Can any of our readers report ?!—Ebp.] 


Has Tried Eight Hives in a Case 

Dr. Miller, p. 95, Feb. 1, suggests trying quad 
ruple winter cases with hives two deep, eight in a 
case. I tried this two-story plan one year, with the 
result that in the spring nearly all of the bees were 
found to be in the lower hives. Perhaps it would 
work better if the entrances were turned in different 
directions. 


Valparaiso, Ind. E. S. MILuer. 


In opening a colony of bees to note condition a 
few days ago I found several combs badly mildewed, 
especially on the ends toward the back of the hive. 
Will this condition bring any bad results? or will the 
bees clean it up later? 

Quite a number of combs are white with mildew, 
and I find nothing after searching the A B C and 
X Y Z. 

Morganton, N. C. L. E. WEBB 

[You need have no fear of the mildew doing any 
harm. As soon as the weather turns warm enough 
for the bees to fly every day and to build up they 
will clean up the combs and use them, and without 
any bad effect on the bees. Mildew is found very 
commonly on combs in hives in the spring of the 
year, especially where they have been wintered in a 
damp cellar; but the same condition is oftentimes 
found in outdoor-wintered colonies as well.—Eb.] 


MELLO POE PL 
My Dream Woman of the Bees 
BY GRACE ALLEN 


She works and she sings, like her bees with brave 
wings, 
Exultantly eager and free, 
Unfolding in beauty like flowers of the sod 
That flood with their fragrance the sunshine of 
God— 
This woman I'd like to be. 


A lover of trees and birdsongs and bees, 

She treads where the poets have trod; 
Like Martha she labors, and still like the sweet 
And quiet-souled Mary she sits at the Feet, 

And listens alone to God. 

Nashville, Tenn. 
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By their fruits ye shall know them.—Marrt. 7:20. 

There is no other name under heaven.—AcTs 
4:12. 

Since giving place to the letter from 
friend Boone on p. 958, Dee. 1, I have 
received several letters of like tenor, some 
of them severely censuring church members, 
ministers, and the Christian religion gener- 
ally. 1 cannot give space to these letters, 
for | try hard to have not only every page 
of my department but every line contain 
some thought that will benefit some one; and 
I feel sure no one will be helped by giving 
space to talk that was common in years 
past, but which, since the great strides of 
present Christianity, are now mostly drop- 
ped and forgotten. I replied to one brother 
(who sent me quite a long letter’ on a 
postal ecard, and quoted our text above, and 
asked him if he was keeping track of the 
great work now being done by “ Billy Sun- 
day.” For fear there are others of our 
readers who are also not keeping posted I 
have made some clippings from the Sunday 
School Times of Jan. 24.* Of course the 
brewers and distillers are fighting Sunday 
with money unstinted, and every thing else; 
and it seems they have been telling of the 
$48,000 that the city of Scranton, Pa., ex- 
pended in the Sunday crusade. A business 
man made an extensive summing-up of 
expenses, and also of benefits, and gives the 
whole in the Times, and then asks, “ Did it 
pay? ” 

Below are a few of the points he makes. 
I know the figures are staggering; but while 
I write the work is being more than dupli- 
eated in the great city of Philadelphia. 





Superintendent Hopper, of the Lackawanna Coun- 
ty Sunday-school Association, reports the county 
membership increased from 35,000 to 47,000, and 
the most significant fact of the 12,000 gain in mem- 
bers is that ninety per cent of them were men—men 
who could qualify in organized adult Bible classes. 

That Billy Sunday reached men is evidenced by 
another fact. At the last meeting in the tabernacle 
for men, Sunday, April 19, at 2 P.M., Mr. Rode- 
heaver requested that all men who had stopped “ hit- 
ting the booze” since Mr. Sunday came to the city 
raise the right hand, and immediately hands “ shot 
up ’—men vied with each other in trying to raise 
their hands higher. How many were there? From 
where the writer sat, on the steps of the platform, it 
seemed as if almost every man in that audience of 
10,000 men had his hand up. From competent judges 
it was estimated that no less than 5000, and prob- 
ably 6000, had become total abstainers. Here was 
visible evidence, and our hearts still glow at its 
remembrance. A conservative estimate places the 
number of total abstainers in this valley as the result 

* I hope every friend of temperance and righteous- 
ness, if he doesn’t subscribe for the Sunday School 
Times, will at least send for the issues of Jan. 24 
and 31, the latter being the temperance number. 
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of the Sunday campaign at not less than 10,000 
men, saying nothing about the women. 

Some people say that the Sunday campaign was a 
failure. Who say this? Brewers and saloon-keepers. 
Can we refute their statements? The report of the 
internal-revenue collector for this district is of value. 
He reports for the first six months of this calendar 
year 17,000 gallons less of whisky consumed than 
in the preceding six months; 25,000 barrels of beer 
less than for the same period last year, and a corre- 
sponding decrease in tobacco. 

If the 10,000 booze-quitting men spent an average 
of $2.00 per man each week for fifty weeks in the 
year for intoxicants (we have numerous personal 
testimonies of booze-bills that range from $20 to 
$150 per month), then for an investment of $48,000 
we have diverted $1,000,000 per year from the hotel 
and saloons into honorable and legitimate business 
channels, and into the churches. You say these 
figures are too high. They are not too high. ‘Well, 
cut the amount in two; was it worth $48,000 to di- 
vert $500,000 into legitimate business channels and 
into the churches? 

The other day the writer asked an executive audi- 
tor of one of our largest corporations what effect 
the Sunday campaign had on their employees. 

‘“‘Our employees have been transformed,” he re- 
plied. “ It was the greatest institute for efficiency 
that we have ever known. In efficiency the company 
has gained in one month several times the cost of the 
tabernacle, and in actual cash from loss of time, 
leave of absence (intoxication), sickness (dissipa- 
tion), in any one month an amount equal to the 
entire cost of the tabernacle.” 


If you are reading the great city dailies 
you are probably aware that intemperance, 
crime, destitution, and suffering are increas- 
ing at an alarming rate. In the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, they are calling for more 
policemen (because “ hold-ups ” are getting 
so common even in daylight, ete.), and the 
city replies there isn’t any more money to 
pay for additional police. With wars and 
inereasing intemperance what is the whole 
wide world going to do? 

This is not only what they are going to 
do, but are doing. They are going to wake 
up, and listen to God’s appointed prophets, 
and repent, and reform. 

Now then! Will these friends (these few 
friends) who ridicule my faith in prayer, 
make sport of the Bible, call “deacons” and 
“ preachers ” hypocrites, ete.? Will these 
friends give us an account of what infidelity 
has done since the world began, in the way 
of reform? Are they not in about the same 
predicament as the friend I have mentioned 
(who was going to convince me by argu- 
ment that there was no such thing as a 
queen in a beehive), when I opened a mov- 
able-comb hive and showed the queen de- 
positing her eggs? 

Our blessed Bible tells us of the time 
when the dear Savior spoke to the boister- 
ous winds and waves; and at his word, 
“Peace! be still,” “there was a great calm.” 
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Only those who have been out on the great 
ocean ean fully realize what a stupendous 
miracle this was. No wonder the disciples 
“marveled” and said, “ What manner of 
man is this, that even the winds and the seas 
obey him?” 

Now listen to your old friend when he 
tries to assure you that the present wars, 
intemperance, and crime are all subject in 
like manner to his command, and that “there 
is no other name under heaven” that can 
quell this boisterous world than that of 
Christ Jesus, who spoke peace to the trou- 
bled seas ages ago. And this is the message 
that God’s appointed “ Gideon,” Billy Sun- 
day, is bringing, and yet the whole world 
marvels to see this one little man the means 
of bringing peace and joy into the homes of 
untold thousands, and of making a great 
city like Denver, Colorado, “vote dry ” in 
spite of all the trained minions of Satan 
with their ill-gotten millions. 


BILLY SUNDAY, THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE, 
ETC, 

To give you a brief glimpse of the great 
work that is now going on to usher in God’s 
kingdom, 1 make two clippings—one from 
the Sunday School Times and the other 
from the Baltimore Sun. I verily believe 
Sunday would end the war if he were given 
a chanee, and if all good people would stand 
by him, as they seem to be doing now, 
wherever he goes. 

To make a state or a nation dry requires votes. 
Votes cannot be secured until sentiment is ripe. It 
is by the creation of dry sentiment that the evangel- 
ist renders extraordinary service to his country. 

In the recent struggle for prohibition in Ohio, 
more than five hundred thousand dry votes were 
secured. Mr. Sunday has conducted many extensive 
campaigns in that state. And it is perhaps the most 
thoroughly organized state in the Union from the 
Anti-saloon League standpoint. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
Superintendent of the League, recently said: 

‘* Billy Sunday attacks the liquor business in the 
most bold, and defiant manner of any 
man I have heard in years. Many people are arous- 
ed to action only when a speaker hits an evil hard, 
then jumps on it and literally pulverizes it with ar- 
gument and invective and impassioned oratory. Billy 
Sunday makes the people feel that the liquor-traffic 
is the worst crime of our civilization. Some of them 
may cool off; but many stick, and they furnish good 
fighters in the ranks of any organization that is 
making an effective and aggressive fight against the 
saloon.” 

On November 3, 1914, Colorado voted dry by a 
majority of 11,000. Two years ago the same state 
voted wet by a majority of 40,000. Chief among 
the elements that entered into this campaign was 
doubtless the well-nigh perfect organization of the 
Anti-saloon League, reaching to every voting district 
in the state, together with the hearty co-operation of 
all other anti-liquor agencies. 

Then came Billy Sunday, arriving in the state at 
the psychological moment. In June he conducted a 
campaign at Colorado Springs, in El Paso County, 
where the wet majority two years ago was 2700. 
The dry majority last year was 4000. For six weeks 


aggressive, 
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previous to the election Sunday stirred up Denver 
The dry vote there was increased from 11,000 twe 
years ago to 29,000 last year. 

“There are little frizzled-top sissies not yet sprout- 
ing long dresses who know more about vice than did 
their great-grandmothers when they were 75 years 
old. 

“The girl who drinks will abandon her virtue, 
What did Methuselah know about 
ettes? 

“If any one ever tells you that you can’t be vir- 
tuous and enjoy good health, I brand him as a low, 
infamous, black-hearted liar.” 

SUNDAY’S CONVERTS 1184. 

At the morning service 157 publicly acknowledged 
their faith in Almighty God in answer to Sunday’s 
summons for converts. At the afternoon service 
Sunday ripped off his collar and tore open his shirt, 
and with the perspiration dripping from his face and 
arms he lashed, hounded, quartered, and flayed the 
thousands of sinning men seated before him until 
he stood before them triumphantly extending God’s 
blessing as they rushed up to the pulpit for forgive- 
ness. There were 551 converts this afternoon and 
476 to-night. 

Morning, afternoon, and night services were prac- 
tically continuous. Thousands were gathered before 
the tabernacle doors at daylight; thousands remained 
inside the immense auditorium for the afternoon 
service, and thousands remained after the afternoon 
service for the night service. None stayed away on 
account of the rain.—Baltimore Sun, Jan. 18. 
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PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN. 


I have been not only praying for, but 
expecting, something like what is outlined 
below, which I clip from the Christian Her- 
ald of Jan. 20. May the Holy Spirit go 
with it. 

CONGRESS TAKES UP WORLD-PEACE. 

On Jan. 2 Hon. Charles F. Curry, of California, 
introduced in the House of Representatives the first 
measure ever placed before an American Congress in 
the interest of world-peace. It was in the form of a 
joint resolution which reads as follows: 

** JOINT RESOLUTION 

“ Authorizing and empowering the President to 
invite all nations to send delegates to a convention 
to provide for disarmament, for the creation of an 
international legislature, an international court, an 
international army and navy police, and for other 
purposes. 

* Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent 
atives in the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President be, and he is hereby 
authorized and empowered to invite all nations to 
send accredited delegates to an international conven 
tion to frame a constitution for submission to the 
nations for ratification, said constitution among other 
things to provide for an international legislature to 
enact laws for the government of the intercourse 
between nations; to provide for an international 
court to adjudicate the differences between nations; 
to provide for the disarmament of all nations; to 
provide for an international army and navy to be 
used as international police, and when so ordered 
to enforce the decrees of the international court; to 
provide that each nation shall be protected in its 
right to retain and maintain its own form of govern- 
ment, and to exercise exclusive authority over its 
internal affairs; and to provide further that each 
nation shall be permitted to maintain an army and 
navy only sufficiently large to police its own terri- 
tory.” 

On January 5 the same resolution was introduced 
in the Senate by Hon. Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma. 
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The resolution has been referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed. It is the 
outcome of a widespread agitation of the peace 
movement and of memorials, circulated by the Chris- 
tian Herald, which have been numerously signed 
and mailed to members of both Houses and the 
President within the last few weeks. 
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“PHE MAILED FIST” OR “THE PIERCED HAND.” 


Our long-time friend from away off in 
New South Wales, Herbert J. Rumsey, 
sends us a elipping from the Sunday Sun 
of Dee. 13. This edition of the Sun was to 
be mailed to the soldier “ boys at the front,” 
and a Protestant minister prepared the 
sermon from which I make the following 
extract : 

THE SYMBOL OF THE GOSPEL IS A PIERCED HAND. 


The pierced hand is the symbol of the world em- 
pire of Jesus. During the last few months we have 
been made painfully conscious of another symbol of 
world empire—the mailed fist. 

We are looking forward to the time when the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding will 
fall on this shot-shattered world, when the daisies 
will bloom on the battlefields that are now red, when 
the birds will build their nests in the cannon’s 
mouth. There will come an abolition of militarism, 
new and better international relations, a purged 
national life, a splendid extension of the kingdom of 
righteousness and peace and joy. Do you believe 
it? Are you not fighting for it? To-morrow Bern- 
hardi’s law of might will pass, and the world will 
learn a new but an old word, “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers.’ A recent illustrated paper contained 
the picture of a ruined church smashed by the red 
anger of the Germans. Underneath were written the 
words, “The cross is not damaged.’ There among 
the dust and ruin and horror of it all was the cross, 
erect, unbroken, and sublime, which things are a 
parable. We, like Constantine of old, see the cross 
outlined above the clouds, and reverently cry, ‘* Hoc 
signo vincamos ’’—‘ By this sign we shall conquer.” 
So, above the smoke of battle rises mystically the 
sign of a cross. Across Europe’s bloodiest field 
there beckons a pierced hand, and as from afar, yet 
with a note of present confidence, there sounds a 
voice of triumph, “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me” 

No one can read the gospels without reaching the 
conclusion that Jesus anticipated a ministry that 
should he wider than any Jewish limits. He who 
is reckoned by some to have been a peasant in an 
obscure province in a far-off age, who wrote no book, 
who built no church, who organized no army, who 
left no court, foresaw a ministry which was to be 
as wide as the world. As a peasant, Christ died 
when, as men reckon years, he had scarcely reached 
his prime. 

Not a golden hair was gray 
Upon his crucifixion day. 


Concerning his death, he said, ‘“‘I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.’ The great sayings 
of Jesus have stood the test of all criticism, and 
they tell us*that throughout his earthly ministry 
Christ had the outlook of approaching lordship over 
all the nations. The teaching of Jesus consistently 
pointed to the fact that his death and world empire 
are forever associated. His death was to be the 
secret of world empire. When the one grew vivid 
in his thought there rose the vision of the other. 
And that fact should be thought much of by every 
man and every woman who is interested in the world 
empire of Jesus Christ. So far as our present ex- 
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perience has gone, it must be granted that historic 
Christianity answers all the ends of true religion. It 
sweetens life; it creates saints; it inspires mission- 
aries; it brings gifts of peace to dying hours; it 
lifts men by the energy of its grace to better living. 
It promotes righteousness, peace, and joy. It strength- 
ens all the anchorages of morality. It brings light 
amid the shadows of life, and, in the darkest valley, 
the vision of the eternal God. Wherever the gospel 
has been preached, men have learned a new pity for 
human pain, a charity that cares for the helpless, 
a patience that watches over broken and failing life. 
The gospel supplies new moral ideals by which to 
shape life, new forces by which to touch life. 


May God hasten the day when the whole 
wide world shall have so little use for 
sannon that they may prove a safe nesting- 
place for the innocent birds. 


MULE 


SAN FRANCISCO AND THE EXPOSITION, ETC.; FROM 
OUR LONG-TIME FRIEND W. A. PRYAL. 

My dear Mr. Root :—One of your correspondents 
living in this state makes a very broad and unwar- 
ranted charge against San Francisco, p. 44, that I 
believe should not go unchallenged. I am a native 
of that city; and while I must acknowledge that 
many things are done there that are reprehensible, 
still it is not altogether the bad place that too many 
narrow-minded persons are too ready to dub it. Few 
cities as large, and made up of such a cosmopolitan 
population as she possesses, are more orderly, and 
as well-managed, as the City by the Golden Gate. 
It is a city of culture and refinement, even if there 
is a large sprinkling of elements that cannot lay 
claim to such designation. Of course, too often tke 
worst element in a community raises a lot of dust 
that is disgusting to the better classes; but I find 
that the latter element is to blame, in the majority 
of cases, in not correcting such abuses. If they 
would take more civic pride, and vote as their best 
interests dictate, there would be a better order of 
things. I have noticed that in nearly all our big 
cities, even in this elegant city of Oakland, many 
people of refinement and culture refrain from going 
to the polls on election day as they should, and voting 
for suitable men for office, or supporting wise legis- 
lative measures when they come up on either initia- 
tive or referendum submissions. 

Under the old order of things too often bosses who 
had their origin (and most times instructions) from 
some saloon saw that their cohorts were rounded up 
and voted to carry things for the bosses. In this 
way most of the office-holders were unworthy men, 
and many of the measures enacted were what they 
should not be. But the saloon is ‘getting on to 
itself,’ and it is no longer the factor that it was. 
And this is a good thing for everybody. I have long 
held that it should be a criminal offense for a bar- 
keeper to use his place of business for political pur- 
poses. It is a well-known fact that some saloons are 
worth thousands and thousands of dollars to the 
owners as rendezvous for a gang of politicians. This 
should not be. Make it criminal for such goings on. 
And perhaps, too. it would be well to close such 
places for a certain period, say a week or more be- 
fore a general election, and shorter for minor ones. 
All this applies to places where out-and-out prohibi- 
tion cannot be brought about. In time I believe men 
will not want to be seen going into a whisky dis- 
pensary, even if they are not prohibited from so 
doing. I believe, from what I see wherever I go in 
California, there is far from being the intemperance 
there used to be. This is brought about by several 
causes. Tt must be said to the credit of some of the 
saloon men that they will not sell strong drink to 
men who are likely to over-indulge. But the great 
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majority of such liquor-dispensers are not prone to 
do this. They are too greedy for the dimes and 
nickels, and every thing goes with them. 

I have long been against the saloon; but I cannot 
bring myself to forcing them out of business without 
giving them a chance to save the capital they have 
put into the business. It savors of the worst kind 
of robbery to do so. Some plan should be devised 
to recompense them. It would be perhaps cheaper 
for the state to do this. After a certain number of 
years all saloons must cease doing business, a rea- 
sonable sum to be paid for their fixtures or any 
leasehold a saloonkeeper may be obligated to hold to. 
By the giving of ample time, all stocks could be 
suitably disposed of, and the barkeepers have suffi- 
cient opportunity to seek other employment. In this 
way many of the saloons would virtually close out 
before the time set. 

Here in this state the prohibition measure was 
lost by the stubbornness of those who initiated the 
movement. They did the cause much harm. It was 
not lost because the people are in favor of the 
saloon. It was too drastic, and many of our clergy- 
men were not in favor of the proposition as it was 
submitted to the voters. It aimed to destroy the 
grape-growing industry in California—something that 
the people here take great pride in. I believe that, if 
the proposition had excluded the wine industry, the 
measure would have carried. I notice that hence- 
forth the viticulturists of the state are not going to 
affiliate with the saloon interests. They will let the 
latter take care of themselves. So, I believe, when 
the question comes up again it will not cut horizon- 
tally. It will make reasonable distinctions between 
what is temperate and what is intemperate. This is 
well. There’s reason in all things. Get at the sin 
of the thing—strike it—kill it. 

What the temperance folk have to be thankful for 
(and this is where it can be proved that the voters 
of the state saw the justice of the proposition), was 
that, when they voted down a counter-proposition of 
the saloon people, to prevest any further meddling 
with the liquor question for eight years after any 
election when the question is voted on. If this had 
carried it would have been a great victory for the 
saloons. It was lost, as I firmly believed it should 
have been, and I so voted. The prohibition matter is 
now being agitated in our legislature, and it may be 
submitted to the people in some milder form, and 
finally be ratified in 1916. Let us trust it will be a 
rational measure. 

Now, Mr. Root, what I was going to call your 
attention to is the last paragraph of the first column 
on page 44. Any one’ who would maliciously give 
the impression that “it is no uncommon thing to 
find dead bodies floating in San Francisco Bay” 
bears false witness against his neighbor, and commits 
as great a sin as if he were a confirmed rum-guzzler. 
I have lived in sight of the bay mentioned all my 
life (over fifty years), and I know it as a fact that 
such a statement is untrue. That dead bodies are 
found floating in the bay is sometimes true. Some 
of them were suicides; some fall from off the ship- 
ping in the bay; some were fishers along the rocks 
or cliffs who fell in accidentally, and once in a 
great while one may have been the victim of foul 
play. But such victims are found in waters the 
world over, and possibly elsewhere to a greater ex- 
tent than about the big city of San Franeisco. And 
it would be the height of uncharitableness to. say 
that a saloon man was responsible for such loss of 
life. 

Do not believe for a moment that San Francisco is 
a dangerous place to go about in. One is perhaps 


as safe in moving about the docks on the water-front 
during the day time in that city as he would be on 
the best street in any well-ordered city in the world. 
This I know as a fact, as I have been about the 
wharfs alone and 
sions. 


with friends on numerous occa- 


. 
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Then it must be remembered that, if the prohibi- 
tion measure was lost, there was carried a law which 
will make the tenderloin portion of the city better 
than ever before. It is the measure known as “ the 
red-light law.” Some of the worst elements of the 
city tried hard to defeat this measure; but it carried, 
nevertheless. So, also, has the “ blue-sky law,” 
which is a good thing too. This will prevent rogues 
from fattening on the unsuspecting possessor of 
ready cash. 

It must be remembered that at the general election 
on the 3d of last November women exercised their 
voting privilege as it was probably never exercised 
in any part of the United States before, and I am 
glad to know that our women did better than I had 
hopes of their doing; for on several minor occasions 
previously I thought they might have done better on 
some local matters that they had a “try at.” So, 
on the whole, the out-and-out temperance people 
should be satisfied with the result when such good 
judges of the subject helped defeat the measure. 

Did you hear of one of the sad features about the 
last prohibition ficht in this state. It may he said 
to be only an incident, but the opposition will make 
the most of it. Mrs. Bidwell, the widow of a 
gentleman who in his day was a strong worker in 
the cause of temperance, and who was, I believe, at 
one time candidate for President on the Prohibition 
ticket, hired a minister of one of the denominations 
(he was highly recommended, and was in a measure 
an able man) to canvass the state as far as he was 
capable in the cause of the prohibition measure. 
He was not long ‘‘on the stump”’ when his ways 
were not very edifying. I believe the League want- 
ed to call him down, but it was powerless, as he was 
hired by private means. Any way, this savory min- 
ister had a family somewhere back east; but, aside 
from this, he had an “affinity” here—the wife of 
a worthy man in one of the northern counties. Well, 
this alleged laborer in the Lord’s vineyard boldly 
went about through the country preaching against 
the liquor traffic while he was openly living an 
adulterous life. Fine example! Of course I would 
not hold the temperance people responsible for such 
doings; neither it is any reflection on the church for 
having such black sheep. And how often things go 
wrong with the church, and the wicked escape! 
When the great fire swept over San Francisco in 
1906, every church in its wake was completely wiped 
out, and some of them were very fine edifices; and 
yet something like six saloons in the burnt district 
escaped unscathed! It was very strange. I saw 
some of these places a few days after the fire, and 
wondered how they were saved. The fire seemed to 
leave them alone. One of the biggest wholesale wine 
places was in one of the best blocks that was saved. 
It was not that the liquor men had influence in 
having them spared—they (the saloons) were avoid- 
ed(?) by the Fire King. In a few places I was 
told wine was freely used to quench the blaze. [ 
presume whisky would not do, as it would add to the 
fury of the fire. 

But the saloon business, as I have said before, is 
not as bad here as it formerly was. Dozens and 
dozens of saloons have had to close up, as there was 
not sufficient patronage to support them I don’t 
think it is altogether on account of the hard times. 
It seems to be more because the drink habit is not 
as popular as formerly. Few men nowadays feel 
free to ask a friend to come on and take a drink 
with them. Tt was that social part of the matter that 
brought so many into the barrooms. 

It is a matter of only a few years that the drink 
habit will die out. In the mean time, perhaps, with 
Christianlike prohibitive laws, the nefarious saloon 
will pass away. But drastic prohibitive measures 
which confiscate a man’s life-long earnings I believe 
to be aguinst God’s laws. - Lead the bar-keeper away 
from his bar. Let him see the evil he too often does. 

I trust you will not do as your fair correspondent 
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would have you do—keep away from San Francisco 
and the big fair for the reason she sets forth. You 
will miss a big treat if you do. Come by all means 
during the year and see the fair. And if you come, 
be sure to visit me—better, be my guest during your 
visit. Mrs. Pryal and myself would be glad to have 
you and yours visit us. We have plenty of room in 
our fine new home, and we think we can make it 
pleasant for you. And it will give me pleasure to 
show you about, as we have a touring car and can 
get around in a very satisfactory manner. It was 
my pleasure, some sixteen years ago, to drive Mr. 
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and Mrs. Thos. Wm. Cowan about this city and 
suburbs to see the sights. Let it be mine, too, to 
show you about this beautiful country. 

Oakland, Cal., Jan. 11. W. A. PRYAL. 


Many thanks, my good friend P., for the 
facts given us, and also for your very kind 
invitation; but Mrs. Root and I are getting 
rather old to take in expositions as we once 
did, 
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| HEALTH NOTES | | 





CANCER—CAN IT BE CURED BY DIETING, ETC.? 


The following is from a friend whose 
wife died of malignant eancer, and who 
himself was beyond the reach of treatment 
ordinarily given by our best physicians. 
The letter, as you will notice, was written 
five years after he began dieting, daily 
bathing, exercising, ete. As-you will see. 
there has been considerable criticism of T. 
B. Terry’s claims, and I am glad to see him 
vindicated. And I am also glad of the 
valuable hints given, especially since they 
come from one who has deen for long years 
a suecessful practicing physician. 


“ALONE WITH GOD.” 


You may remember my writing to you shortly after 
your publication of a letter in your department of 
GLEANINGS from a “ friend”’ whose name was with- 
held, who had treated successfully a lady afflicted 
with cancer of the breast without surgery or drugs. 
I asked his name and address. I was not surprised 
when you referred me to Mr. Terry. You also men- 
tioned that you had been severely criticised for the 
publication ofthat letter. Now, Bro. Root, I am of 
the opinion that ydur critics should be criticised, for 
you did the right thing in allowing that letter a 
place in your magazine. I for one am extremely 
thankful to you for publishing it. Had it not. been 
for that letter, I myself might have been numbered 
with those who have succumbed to cancer. I wrote 
to Mr. Terry, and he gave me his opinion, and some 
special advice. I was a tea and coffee drinker, a 
“tea drunkard,” using about a pound of tea each 
month. Well, I went to doctoring myself with medi- 
cines, ointments, etc., and at the end of a year I 
was no better but much worse in every way. I 
had grown so desperate in my failure to find relief 
that I was ready for a surgical operation, but hesi- 
tated to use the knife. Then I made arrangements 
to go to a cancer specialist who used a killing plaster 
in taking them out. I-still felt in doubt. I was 
“alone with God,” and I had been much of the 
time since my companion was taken. I took the 
matter up with him most earnestly, and finally de- 
cided to get back to nature, and give her a chance. 
That was five years ago this month. I abandoned 
tea and coffee and all stimulants, pork, and all rich 
greasy foods, getting right down to the Terry diet 
as nearly as possible, only two meals a day. I had 
been eating three meals before, giving up medicines 
of all kinds, and, later on, sugar and salt in or on 
my food, using a little honey, and a little milk and 
cream. By the middle of July I had lost 30 Ibs. of 
flesh, and was so weak I could with difficulty get 
about home with a cane. 





I had taken up with.the dieting a thorough course 
of hydropathic treatment, daily baths, internal and 
external, with hot fomentations for half an hour or 
longer over the cancerous places. This water treat- 
ment I kept up for a whole year, not missing a day. 

By the middle of September I began to feel I was 
gaining. I was not so nervous, but more cheerful. 
My cancers were not so troublesome and sensitive. 
Well, to make.a long story short I will say my can- 
cers gradually were absorbed and disappeared, so 
there is at present no sign of them left—only a little 
sensitiveness. sometimes over the places. My piles 
also disappeared by magic, and give no trouble. I 
am full of hope and life, like a boy, though perhaps 
more serious, for I am constantly “ alone with God.” 
So now, Bro. Root, don’t blame yourself for having 
been so foolish, as some thought you were, for pub- 
lishing Mr. Terry's letter. 

I am “ alone with God,” Bro. Root, in other ways 
than material distance from many of my fellow be- 
ings. I’m separated from them in thought and hab- 
its of life. I cannot go over to them, to my old 
thoughts and habits of living, and they are slow in 
accepting my ideas or ways of doing. For instance, 
I called on a neighbor and found him sick in bed 
with a cold. He had been taking calomel and other 
“doctor’s stuff." He asked me what I “‘ took’ when 
I got a cold. His idea was on medicines of some 
kind that would chase the “‘cold”’ out of the body, 
as you would chase the chickens or pigs out of your, 
garden. I told him, “I take a fast, an injection, a 
good bath, go to bed, and let nature do the rest.” 
That plan did not suit his ideas. I seldom go out 
to dine with a neighbor, for I cannot go back to my 
old dietary habits without danger of recurrence of 
some or all of my old ailments. If any thing is 
offered me to eat it is almost sure to contain salt in 
excess, and hogs’ fat, both of which are bad for me. 
I’m urged to have a cup of coffee. ‘‘It don’t hurt 
you.” So I’m very much “alone with God” and 
his hand-maiden Nature. 


Alone with God when I am weak; 
Alone with God—his strength I seek; 
Alone with God—for him I long— 
Alone with God—he makes me strong. 


Alone with God, I flee for rest; 
Alone with God when evil pressed; 
Alone with God I love to be; 
Alone with God—he comforts me. 


Alone with God, I struggle on; 

Alone with God to gain my crown; 
Alone with God—he takes my hand; 
Alone with God to heavenly land. 


Alone with God, no human near; 

Alone with God, no one to fear; 

Alone with God I love to be; 

Alone with God—he comforts me. 
Mentone, Ala. Dr. OC. F. PARKER. 
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HABIT-FORMING DRUGS, ETC. 

In the Jacksonville Times-Union for Oct. 
13, 1914, a full-page illustration is given to 
the matter of habit-forming drugs. Below 
is a clipping from the article, together with 
the lengthy heading: 


AMERICAN DRUG FIENDS OUTNUMBER CHINESE; ONE 
PERSON IN UNITED STATES OUT OF EVERY 23 
USES SOME OPIATE, INVESTIGATORS FOR 
MRS. W. K. VANDERBILT, SR., DISCOVER. 

The greatest drug-using people in the world are 
the American people, and not the Chinese. That is 
the discovery of experts working under the direction 
of Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Sr., who, since January, 
has been working against the use of drugs in the 

United States. 

To-day 4.1 per cent of the Chinese are drug-users 
in some form. In America, 4.45 per cent of the 
population use drugs. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt began her fight on the nation- 
wide use of drugs in the New York legislature, 
where she fought for a bill prohibiting the saie of 
cocaine, heroin, and morphine. She has given large 
sums of money to organizations opposing the drug 
habit in her efforts to obtain legislation against its 
sale. 

The entire civilized world has been shouting about 
the horrors of the opium traffic of China. The 
Chinese were the originators of opium, it is believed. 
In China it was found 200 years ago that 6 per 
cent of the people were drug victims. By consistent 
fighting against the use of drugs; by laws limiting 
its manufacture and sale, the use of drugs there 
has dropped to 4.1 per cent of the population in 200 
years. 

In America, however, the use of the drug is on 
the increase. 

Laws preventing the transportation of cocaine 
from one state to another are sought by Mrs. Van- 
derbilt; and in working for federal laws her experts 
have compiled data to show the enormity of the 
drug habit. 

Drugs are used by all classes. The criminal 
class is addicted to its use. Cocaine is injected into 
the arm. Opium is smoked and taken in other ways. 
Sometimes the drugs are snuffed. They are taken 
to drive away the feeling of drowsiness sometimes. 
Country doctors acquire the drug habit because of 
their long hours of work. They take drugs to keep 
themselves awake, and take other drugs so they 
ean go to sleep quickly. 

Society women are known to take drugs to drive 
away weariness in pursuing their social conquests. 

In America, drug-users quickly take to cocaine 
and heroin. The drug causes the user to turn crim- 
inal and to die. Five years is the average life of 
the cocaine fiend. 

No other vice renders its victim so dangerous. 
Opium, morphine, and hasheesh send their victims 
searching for solitude; but a sniff of cocaine, after 
lifting its victim into a half. hour's rosy overesti- 
mation, drops him into the streets and alleys in a 
state of dangerous melancholia. So brief is the 
drug’s effect that it takes from $4 to $5 a day to 
satisfy a cocaine addict. 

“Cocaine addiction is the easiest habit to acquire 
and the hardest to cure,” says Dr. Podstata, a 
Chicago drug expert. ‘“ Nothing so quickly deterio- 
rates its victim or provides so short a cut to the 
insane-asylum,” says Dr. Towns. Because it takes 
such a quick, deadly grip on its victim, there are 
some physicians who refuse to administer any co- 
caine whatever, even for legitimate medical practice. 


May the Lord be praised for one more 
woman of wealth who uses her wealth and 
influence to protect and reclaim, if possible, 
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the “ dope fiend.” With the world-wide stir 
now going on in regard to the macier, I 
think these dangerous agents will very soon 
be under strict surveillance. One reason 
for the statement above is that, while we 
are having a mighty reform over in China, 
America has to a considerable extent been 
getting worse and worse. May God help us, 

But what argument in favor of the 
American saloon, so far as “ personal liber- 
ty” is eoneerned, will not apply to the 
“personal liberty” of the unfortunate 
wretches described above? 


URINARY TROUBLES, GALLSTONES, ETC. 

When I ventured to give an opinion in 
regard to this matter on page 832 of our 
Oct. 15th issue I knew I was getting off 
from my beat; and you may recall that I 
said I should be glad to have some regular 
physician straighten us out. A good doctor 
from away off in northern Michigan has 
very kindly answeied this invitation, and 
gives us the following: 


Mr. A. I. Root:—In your Health Notes in GLEAN- 
INGS for Oct. 15 you discuss urinary troubles and 
gallstones; and the conclusion to be drawn from 
your article is that the sediment of retained urine 
causes gallstones. Kindly allow me to correct you 
as well as your correspondent. Gallstones form in 
the gall-bladder—a small sac that hangs just under 
the liver, and which is really a reservoir for surplus 
bile which is formed ip the liver. This gall-bladder 
has a duct which empties this bile or “ gall’’ into 
the duodenum, and it is down this duct that gall- 
stones pass and cause all their trouble. This duodenum 
is the first division of the small intestine, and so you 
see the gallstones can have no relation whatever to 
the kidneys, urethra, or bladder. Now I will tell 
you and your correspondent just what the trouble 
is, and why it is best to empty the bladder at night 
if the inclination comes. 

Urine, when fresh, is acid in reaction, and in this 
acid condition it will not decay; but on standing it 
will soon become alkaline, and then will decompose. 
In older people it often becomes alkaline before 
leaving the bladder, due to the inability to expel all 
of the urine.* This retained urine is called “residue 
urine,” and this will soon decompose, causing an 
irritation of the bladder, and the bladder must be 
emptied to obtain relief. Now, don’t you suppose 
that your experience of eating acid fruits has had a 
tendency to keep the urine acid longer, and thus 
allow it to be retained? A good many cases of so- 
called “ gravel”’ in the bladder are simply cases of 
retained residue, alkaline and decomposed. 

Hart, Mich., Oct. 19. L. P. MunGer, M. D. 


*If the readers of GLEANINGS will excuse me 
(especially the younger ones) I wish to repeat some- 
thing that our good friend Terry said some time ago. 
It is rather plain talk for a home journal, I admit; 
but in view of the importange, especially to elderly 
people, I think best to give it. The part I recall is 
something like this. In speaking of the troubles we 
have been discussing, our good friend remarked that 
those afflicted in this way should take plenty of time 
to get rid of “the very last drop” of urine remain- 
ing in the bladder. This would tend to prevent what 
the good doctor in the above calls “ residue urine.” 
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Power for any purpose at a cost per H-P to buy 


||| lowest possible fuel cost per H-P for the user—_||||/ 
| thatis my offer to every buyer of a WITTE Engine. 
Hi There are 3 reasons for my low prices. A nat- 
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that no other manufacturer of strictly high grade | HHI] 
engines has so far been able to meet, and at the | 
| 


ural gas well gives us free power, heat and light 
—a big saving in cost of production. My enlarged 
and up-to-date factory, one of the largest and best 
equipped in America, hasreduced my manufactur- 
ing cost to the lowest present day point. Mycus- 
tomers get the benefit of allthis saving and bysell- 
ing direct from factory to the user I further save | 
him an average of $6 to $20 per H-P on any size I make. 


WITTE ENGINES | 


Kerosene, Distillate, 
Naphtha and Gas 


Sold Only Direct From 
My Factory To Users 

Every WITTE En- 
gine is guaran- 
teed to give its 
full rated H-P on 
minimum amount 
of fuel. Easy 
to start and run 
whether you 
understand engines 
or not. Detachable 
cylinders, 4-ring pistons, 
automobile style vertical valves, 
automobile ignition, spark shift for easy starting, double 
weight, extra sensitive sitive governors—these and 
other merits place the WI E conspicuously in the front 
rank of gas and liquid fuel engines. 


5-Year Guarantee—Easy Terms 
2H-P,$34.95 4H-P, $69.75 6H-P,$97.75 8 H-P, $139.65 
12 H-P, $219.90 16 H-P, $298.80 22 H-P, $399.65 
Portable and Saw-rig Styles Proportionately Low | | 
Hi 

























Most Valuable Engine Book Published—FREE 
Tells you how to judge engine quality— iI | 
how to decide what size and style engine is _ ||| 
best suited to your work. This book is worth | 
dollars to you. Mail coupon today. Hy) 
ED. H. WITTE, ||)||| 
Witte Iron Wks. Co. 


ew > | a 
: : , » 1932 Oakland Av. 


Us oa Kansas City, Mo. 











FREE BOOK COUPON 


ED. . Witte Iron Works Co., 
Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. ( 
Without cost to me, and with no obligation on my part, 1 
should like to receive your latest_and finest Engine Book, and 
to investigate your New Liberal Selling Plan. | 
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Planet Jr 


Seeders and 
Cultivators 


Planet Jr tools are the greatest 
time-, labor-, and money-savers 
ever invented for the farm and 
garden. They pay for them- 
selves in a single season in big- 
ger better crops, and last a life- 


NS time. Fully guaranteed. 


No. 4 Planet Jr Combined 
Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Wheel Loe, Culti- 


vator and Plow 


Soon pays for itself in the family garden as well as 
in the arger acreage. Sows all garden seeds (in 
drills or in hills), plows, opens furrows and covers 
them, hoes and cultivates quickly and easily all 
through the season. 


No. 11 Planet Jr Double 
Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, 
Plow and Rake 


A single and double wheel-hoe in one. The plows 
open furrows and coverthem. The cultivator teeth 
work deep or shallow. The hoes are wonderful 
weed killers. The rakes do fine cultivation. Un- 
breakable steel frame. The greatest hand-cultivat- 
ing tool in the world. 


Fire-Fly 
Garden Plow 


Especially useful to owners of small gardens, and 
to chicken-raisers for plowing up scratching-yards. 
Its light weight makes it easy for man, woman, or 
boy to use. Enables the owner of a family garden 
to do all the work in spare minutes. 

72-PAGE CATALOG (168 illustrations) FREE. 

Describes 55 tools including Seeders, Whee! Hoes, 
Horse Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and Beet-Cultivat- 
ors. WRITE POSTAL FOR IT. 


S L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1106S PHILA PA 








FDEF TRIAL won KEROSENE. 
30 DAYS CRANKING ENGINE, ! 


“The Masterpiece of the Largest Manufacturers of 2-Cycle Engines in theW ov id” 


Every Bessemer Kerosene Engine is equipped with the Bessemer Universal Fog! Feoder which 
is as superior to the troublesome carburetor as electric light is to tallow candle. Fuel Feeder 
automatically feeds according to the load--there is no waste--there can be cane thie saving 
alone will pay for the engine in a short time. ssemer is non-cranking 
Runs on any kind of fuel in any kind ° 


22% simple, has only three movin; See 
‘0! 


== weather, 2 to 8 H. P.--30 days’ free trial. a mediate shipment. 
Catalog “*K.’’ If you require a larger engine use 


= 
_—_§ Bessemer Fuel Oil Engine 
ri : a 


Tower picture shows the famous Bessemer Fuel Oi] Engine. 





idely used in irrigation, flour mills, faccories, electric light 
4 plants, etc. Rurson cheap fuel and crude oils. No batteries or 
| magnetos required, ignition is automatic after starting. 15 to 
=—-aaee H. P. Special Catalog **O”’ free. 


THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE COMPANY 
Grove City, Pa. 


| 
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Sttms| 182 Lincoln Ave. 
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Save Your Strength—Your 
Horses, Your Time and Big 







Get facts now about these low-lift, 

handy wagons. Save man’s work. Save 

all repairexpense. Lighter draft, do not 

rut roads or fields even on wet yround. 
We also furnish whee.s to fit ANY wagon. 
Climate can’t affect our steel wheels. Spokes 
don't work loose from rimor hub. Let us prove 
it. Send postal now for Jree illustrated book. 


Electric Wheel Co., 23 Elm St.» Quincy, Ml. 





. Money This Easy Way 


Steel Wheels and pee 
Handy Wagons Now! 
















GET POTTER'S CATALOG 
eels SAVE => a 





ON HOUSES 


: MONEY ff 


i 


| VTS 
SDS TT] FIXTURES 


DON’T BUILD OR BUY 


Until you get our 100-page Catalog of Poultry Houses and Equip- 
ment. Mailed for 4c postage. You can buy better and cheaper 
hen houses, roosting and nesting equipment, coops, etc, Houses 
$16 00 up; complete hennery outfits, $3.00 up. 

POTTER PORTABLE REDIBILT POULTRY HOUSES 
and Hennery utfits and supplies give satisfaction to thousands 
of users in past 12 years. Start right and save money. 

POTTER & CO.: 41 Forest Ave., DOWNERS GROVE, ILLINOIS 








Raise More Chickens 


For Profi You can do it this 


yeareasier than ever 
=send for 1915 offer on Cyphers built incu- 
bators—8 — prices—$10 
and up. 


Cyphers Company 


name s‘ands for 18 years of service for poul- 
try raisers. You can suce eed with the help 
of our experts. , Write for *“The Profits in 
Poultry — ping,”’ our 200 page catalog and 
other valuable free 
printed matter. Ad- 
dress our nearest office. 


Cyphers Incubator Co. 
pt. 69 Buffalo, N.Y. 


Boston, NewYork, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Daflas, Oakiand 




























Reasons Why You Should 


? () Tab c-)-3 40-4: ha-mm dal) SAN DOW. 
Kerosene Stationary ENGINE 


It runs on kerosene (coal oil), gasoline, distillate 

and alcohol without change in equipment—starts 

without cranking—runs in either direction— 

throttle governed—hopper and tank-cooled— 

speed controlled while running—no cams—no 

valves--no gears—no sprockets—only three mov- 

ing parts—light weight—easily portable—great 

power—starts easily at forty degrees below zero 

—complete ready to run—children operate them 

—low factory prices b»sed on enormous output. 

Money-Back Trial —10 Year lrondad 

Sizes 1 1-8 to 18 horse power Send a postal 

today for free catalog which tells how § San- 

dow will be useful to you. No go-betweens, 

Pocket agent’s and middlemens’ com- 

missions by dealing direct with factory. 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. 

72 CANTON Ave. DETROIT, MICH 

















it’s easy 
to gar- 
den with 
Iron Age 
tools. 







WHEEL HOES 
AND DRILLS 


mean a big variety of 
fine vegetables, with 
drudgery - stooping, 
hoeing and hand-weed- 


ing cut out. ™ 
one ope ion the tool shown below will open its own 

m1 So continuous rows or drop in hills, cover the 
seed with loose soil, pack it with roller, and mark 
the next row. A boy can do i A three min- 
utes’ change and you have a wheel hoe culti- 

vator that can’t be be beaten. 38 combinations 
at $2.50 to $12.00. Straight planting ; 
clean I 4, safe cultivation. Ask your 
dealer to show them 
Write us today “for free booklet 

Gardening With Modern Tools.’ 


BATEMAN 
M’'F’G CO. 
Box 2012 
Grenioch, N. J. 
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urpees Needs (;row 





permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First—‘‘to give rather 
than to get all that is possible’’—combined with efficient service, has built the 
world’s greatest mail order seed business. We deliver seeds free by parcel post, 
and have not advanced prices because of the war. Write today for Burpee’s 
Annual, the “Leading American Seed Catalog” for 1915. It is mailed free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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| 4 truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased and 
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00D SEEDS 


ag BEST IN THE WORLD 
Se Prices 












3 Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
= sorts free with every order I 
fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 


& ~ aid your neighbors’ addresses. 
- SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illino 











APPLES ‘sisx° 


Our new catalogue illustrates 
and describes great values in 
nursery stock, Applies, Peaches, 
Pears, Berries, Ornamentals, 
etc. Everyone writing for cata- 
logue will receive FREE, a 
Clematis Paniculata. We will 
give our friends thousands of 
them. We have one for you. 
Write now and mention this paper. 
Progress Nursery Co., Troy, O- 


. 
Known. 
Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed. Fully 1-3 alsike. a big 
bargain. Greatest hay ard pasture combination grown. 
Write for Free Sample and 92-page catalog and circulars 
describing this wonderful grass mixture. Beats anything 
you can sow and ridiculously cheap. We handle only best 
tested recleaned seed guaranteed. Write before advance. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 566, Clarinda, lowe 


Our named 
For Testing varieties of 
HARDY Foster 
Mother Root fo Grafts make 
vigorous, early bearing, heavily 
fruiting, clean hearted, long lived 
trees. To prove their worth, we 
offer 6 Grafts (rooted) for testing, if 
you will send 10c to help cover cost 
and mailing expense. They will bear 
barreis upon barrels of apples in a few —= 
time. Catalogue telling about other Blizzard 
Belt fruits, EVERBEARING STRAWBER- 
RIES, ete.. FREE. Write today. 
The@ardaer Narsery(o.,Box 854 Osage,Ia- 













































“Profitable Poultry” finest 

Latest Boo published ;144 pages,210 beau- 
. tiful pictures ;complete information in one volume; 
how to breed, hatch, feed by improved methods; 
describes the busy Poultry Farm with 58 varieties 
high quality pure-bred birds, including Runner 
ducks. Gives lowest prices on fow]ls,eggs,incubators, 
+ grain sprouters, etc. This 560c book mailed for 5c. 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 97+ Clarinda, lowa 


Roses,Plants,Seeds 


Trees, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, etc., by 


mail, express or 
freight. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Everything you 
ae want for lawn, gar- 
den or orchard. 1,200 acres devoted to grow- 
ing stock, 60 in hardy roses alone. 45 green- 
houses. 61 years’ experience. 192-page Catalog 
Free. Write for it today. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 498, Painesville, 0. 


















OUR “SURE-TO-GROW” SEEDS 


We offer the “Cream of All Seedhouses"—good, true, tested. 
Quality, not quantity, counts. Write for catalog. See special 
offers. Reference, The A. I. Root Company. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT & CLARK 
Florists and Seedsmen MEDINA, OHIO 


FIELD SEEDS FOR SALE 


New crop; high purity; general stock. Catalog 
free; also samples seed. Bee supplies for sale. 


F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Illinois 


#50000 CRAPEVINES 


69 VARIETIES. Also SMALL FRUITS, TREES, ETC. Best 
rooted stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines, 10c. Descriptive 
price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Box H, Fredonia, N. Y. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES Freete an 
Reliable, interesting and instructive—All about the New 
and other im it varieties. Address 


Everbearers 
Cc. N. FLANSBURGH & SON, JACKSON, MICH. 


KANT-KLOG SPRAYER 


9 sizesof pave from one nozzle. Starts 
or stops instantly—saves solution and 

















Send ‘ ts 
Vereasates paesnt jwented, 
Roches‘ 


207 Broa 















57 BREEDS Fine pure bred chickens, 

ducks, geese and turkeys. 
Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s atest poultry farm. nd 4c 
for fine 100-page 21st Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 837, MANKATO, MINN, 
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For Women 


Traveling Alone 


There is no Chicago hotel 
so deservedly popular 
with women. 


Its location, close to the shop- 
ping district; its moderate 
prices for both room and res- 
taurant accommodations, and 
the efforts ofthe staff and man- 
agement to provide for the 
comfort and convenience of 
women guests, have earned 
this popularity. 


Fort 
Dearborn 
Hotel 


Chicago 
Every room an outside room— 
with either private toilet or 
bath. Just across the street 
from the LaSalle Street Depot. 


Rates: 
$1.50—$2.00—$2.50 
No Higher 


Absolutely Fireproof 
Absolutely Quiet 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 








FARM FENCE 





41 INCHES HIGH FOR 
Stays only 6 inches apart. 
Wires can not slip. 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry 


saving prices. Ideal Galv. 





80-rod spool. Catalog free. 


fF d 
eran Eesteon at money (GED 


BARGED WIRE $1.45 A ROD 








KITSELMAN BROS, Box21 Muncie, Ind. 
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Elgin Watch 


Gold — Worth $28 
Given Absolutely FREE 


to advertise our great sale of 


Grandfather’s Clocks (see below). This 
beautiful watch comes in 2 styles. one for 


ladies and one for gentlemen. 


among watches—beautiful gold onne. hand- 


6 »mely engraved, fine 17 sowelmevemamt, 
at least $28, and would be s 
as hizh as $30 in some stores. on 






coupon at once and learn of offer by 
which you obtain it free 


This Superb Clock 


an Also Be Yours 


s pert of the same great offer, 
| advertising purposes, we are just 
now reducing the price on this superb 
grandfather’s clock to eabenowsiy oe 
figures. Most le have fond m 

ies of the di mined: grendiather’ 4 ‘clock 
in their old home and every 

one. Ordina: ily it would 
cost at leust ‘so 0 to obtain a truly 
worthy one. bnt the Ty terms we 
ore aay etering ome this price to 
bits. Not only do you get i finest one 
most useful ornament a house can ha 

but you also get a beautiful F ‘gin waren, 

for little more the watch alone | 
would cost, 


Only a Few Left — Investigate NOW 
We only have a limited number of these 
handsome designs (over 8 ft. high > 
oak or mahogany finish) and the offer 
will be withdrawn as soon as this lot is 
sold out. This may occur day, so we 
urge you to write for full, free particu- 
lars at once, before too late. 


7. S. WHOLESALE UNION 
Transportation Bidg., Chicago 


a COUPON 


U. S. Wholesale Union 

+13 Transportation Bidg., Chicago 
S-nd free Garcioutone about your clock 
offer, with Elgin watch, free. No obli- 
gation. 
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you can prove befo 
-@ rt FREE ON 


No 
Low FACTORY cost, 
earnthe wonde 


not 
MEAD CYCLE CO. 


bicycle and know you have = best. 
ore acceptin: 


Re values never cee equalled in our 191 
«i WRITE TODAY for our big catal 
nen line of 1915 as apates, » TIRES, sundries and parts, and 
: new offers and terms we wil! give 
you, Auto and Motorcycle Supplies at factory an user prices. Do 
until you know what we can do for y 


DEPT. R113, 


APPROVAL and 30 
se to you if you do not wish to keep 
t improvements 










showing our com- 


CHICAGO 





EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER should send 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence. Many big values are offered. Sold direct to 
the Farmer saving you the Dealer's Profit. 





14 CENTS A ROD UP. 





Lawn Fence Ge. a foot. Barbed 








Wire $1.45 per 80-rod Spooh 


























Coiled Spring Fence Co. 
Box |01Winchester, Indiana. 














Direct from Factory ;wes-- 
LP ‘ Freight Prepaid 
} 13 cents per Rod " = 
ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZE 


New Catalog with Bargain Prices 


and sample to test. Mail to Dept. 91 
Brown Fence & WireCo. Cleveland, 0. 
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The Beekeepers’ Review 


The Revicw is now owned and published by the 
beekeepers themselves—in fact, is the honey- -produe- 
ers’ own magazine, wholly devoted to their especial 
needs. We buy supplies for our subscribers, and 
help them to sell their honey without cost, there 
being a department where those having honey for 
sale are listed free of charge. Also, if you have 
bees for sale, there is a department where we list 
you without a cent’s cost. If you want to buy hon 
ey, there is a department where you can be listed 
without charge. Other departments are contemplat 
ed. If you have beeswax you want made into foun 
dation we save you money on that. The fact is, 
the Review’s main object of existence is to help its 
subscribers. As we own it ourselves, why shouldn't 
it be? 

We are just now making a special offer to new 
subscribers, inasmuch as we are giving away the 
last eight months of 1914 to all new subscribers for 
1915. Those back numbers contain many valuable 
contributions not found in any other publication. 
Just listen to a few, not having space here to men- 
tion them all: Beginning with the May number Mr 
Adrian Getaz gives his experience on preventing 
swarming; size of entrance to use; home rearing of 
queens; short cuts in finding queens, and other sub 
jects. You should read this. Then there is a two 
page article by Wilder, describing his management 
of 3000 colonies in 50 yards. The fact is, there are 
nine articles from Mr. Wilder in those back numbers, 
and more to follow. Those articles are not published 


in any other magazine. You should read them. 
Then there are several articles from Pearce, telling 


of his system of managing bees in the production of 
comb honey without swarming, with only two visits 
a year. Would you like to know how it is done’ 
Then there are field notes from Michigan, Tennessee, 
Iowa, Colorado, telling of things done under differ- 
ent conditions. Those will interest you. Then there 
is the secretary's corner. There the National secre- 
tary tells his experiences and “ boosts honey.’ This 
is just a few of the good things you will receive for 
your dollar by subscribing for the Rvricw. Besides 
all this, you will get all these fine articles written for 
the National convention at St. Louis in 1914, and 
during this year; ali the papers read at the Denver 
meeting this month will be published in the Review, 
and nowhere else The Review is very fortunate at 
this time in having so much available material in 
sight. You cannot know too much about your busi- 
ness, and these 20 numbers we are offering you for 
a dollar will help you wonderfully in your future 
beekeeping. Address your own paper 


The Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Michigan 


the Factor ot Safety 


inthe Human Body 


This booklet tells you how to keep tab on your 
strength reserve. We mail it on receipt of posteard 
request. If you ask in a letter enclosing six two- 
cent stamps, we will also send a sample copy of 
Good Health—the pocket magazine which teaches 
yo how to keep well. Address your postcard or 
etter 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
1003 W. Main Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 


GREIDER’S. FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure-vred poultry; 70 varieties 
illustrated and described, many in natural col- 
ors. A perfect guide to poultry-raisers—full of 
facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in busi- 

ness. You need this noted book. Send 10c for it 
to-day. 8B. H. Greider, Box 5%, Rheems Pa. 





Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery that Cuts Down the Cost 
of Paint Seventy-five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package ie Ee Mailed to Everyone who 


. L. Riee, a prominent . of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder, 
and all that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather-proof, fire-proof, and durable. It 
adheres to any surface-—wood, stone, or brick— 
spreads and looks like oil paint, and costs about one 
fourth as much, 
DESTROYS DISEASE GERMS. 
This paint is a strong disinfectant, and effectually 
destroys disease germs and vermin. On this account 
it is especially valuable for the interiors (as well as 


exteriors) of Cow Stables, Poultry Houses, Base- 
ments, etc. 
Dairymen and Poultrymen who once give it a 


trial, 
than 


and learn how much better and cheaper it is 
whitewash and all such inferior preparations, 


use nothing else for purposes where Powdpaint is 
adapted. 

It is shipped to any part of the United States, 
freight prepaid if you order 100 Ibs. or more. 


Write to Mr. A. L. 
well St., Adams, N. Y., 
trial package, 


Rice, Manufacturer, 8 Ward- 
and he will send you a free 
also color card and full information, 


showing you how you can save a good many dollars. 
Write to-day. 














Is there a little girl 
in your home who 
can lay the table? 


Girls who are learning to help mother and thus 
becoming good housekeepers—girls who are am- 
bitious to get ahead—these girls would be helped 
if their mts took Farm Journal. There’s a 
special Girls’ Club department, with rewards for 
special efforts. “Our children are just as anxious 
too see Farm Journal as we are,”? writes Mrs. B, 
Five J may $1. Worth ten times that to your little 
girl alone. 


The Farm Journal 


117 Washington Square, Philadelphia 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING SEALS 








The above seals, printed with bright red ink and gum- 
med, arefurnished at 30c. perthousand postraid. Adver- 
= Honey. Paste them on your envelores, packages, 

joney jars, everywhere. ey word ““HONEY’’ before 
on public, Keue. pays. Send orde 
PEARL CARD CO., Dept. At “Clintonville, Conn. 











Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified columns at 

2 cents per line. Advertisements intended for this de- 

partment can not be less than two lines. and should 

not exceed five lines, and you must say you want your 

advertisement in the Classified Columns or we will not 
be responsible for errors. 
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FOR SALE 


For SAug. re a? line of Root’s goods at Root’s 
prices. A. L. HEALY, Mayaguez, Porto Rico, 











For SALE.—Fresh car Root’s superior supplies 
just in. pone me your ordefs. 
. W. CrovaTT, Box 134, Savannah, Ga. 





HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 


For SALE.—Choice extracted honey in new 60-lb. 
cans at 9 cts. per lb. J. P. Moors, Morgan, Ky. 








For Satse.—Buckwheat or amber honey by the 
case of two 60-lb. cans at 8 cts. Large lots, write 
for price. C. B. Howarp, Geneva, N. Y. 








We have several lots of extracted honey in 60-lb. 
cans, from 7 to 9% cts. per lb. Sample, 10 cts. 
J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York. 





Mild-flavored light amber, 120 Ibs. to case, 6% 
cts.; ten-case lots, 5%. Sample, 10 cts. 
. C. Lge, Brooksville, Ky. 





For SAue.—Light-amber buckwheat, and _ buck- 
wheat-clover blend. All well ripened, put up in new 
60-lb. cans. . J. BALDRIDGE, 

Homestead Farm, Kendaia, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Well-ripened extracted honey; case of 
two five-gallon cans (120 Ibs. net), $10.80 f. o. b. 
Denver. Satisfaction guaranteed. THE COLORADO 
HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION (Co-op.), Denver, 
Colorado. 





EXTRACTED HONEY.—Best water-white and nice 
amber alfalfa in 60-lb., 30-Ib., and smaller tins. 
State quantity you want. Special prices on ton lots 
or over. Several carloads just in. 

DapanTtT & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





For SALe.—Spanish needle, heartsease, No. 1 light 
comb, $3.00 per case; fancy, $3.25; mixed fall comb, 
$2.50 to $2.75 a case; 24 Danz. sections to case. 
Extracted, 120-lb. cases, 9 cts. per lb. 

W. A. LatTsHAWw Co., Carlisle, Ind. 





For SALE.—Nice thick well-ripened, mild-flavored 
light-amber extracted honey; two sixty-pound cans to 
case, 7 cts. by case; in ten-case lots, 6% cts.; can 
furnish up to a carload. 

H. G. QurRiIn, Bellevue, Ohio. 





FoR SALE.—16 Danzenbaker supers, good as new, 
with fixtures for 4x 5 sections; price 50 cts. each. 
R. GANO, Martinsburg, W. Va. 





Beekeepers, let us send you our catalog of hives, 
smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They are nice and 
cheap. WHITE Mra. Co., Greenville, Texas. 





For SALE.—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, alse 
full line of supplies, including Dadant’'s foundation. 
Write for catalog. A. E. BurpIcK, Sunnyside, Wash. 





For SALE.—GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, bound 
in cloth, from 1880 to 1910; not bound from 1910 
to 1914, E. D. HoweLL, New Hampton, N. Y. 





For SAuLE.—Several hundred new L. frames, 
wired, with full sheets of foundation. Good 8-frame 
supers with section-holders, 25 cts. Foot and power 
circular saw, complete, $8.00. 

J. G@. Burris, Marietta, N. Y. 





THE Root CANADIAN Houses, 185 Wright Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. Successors to the Chas. E. Hopper Co. 
A full line of beekeepers’ supplies carried in stock. 
Honey and wax bought and sold. Extractors and 
engines. Subscribe for GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
and other bee-journals for which we are agents. 





For SALE.—Lewis Beeware. Root’s Extractors, 
Smokers, etc. Dadant’s Comb Foundation. Large 
stock always on hand. Price right. Western bee- 
keepers can save money by ordering of us. Send 
for illustrated catalog now. THE COLORADO HONEY- 
PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION (Co-op.), Denver, Colo. 





For SALe.—-Attention, Southern beekeepers. I 
have the agency for Weed Process Foundation, made 
by a famous manufacturer. Can make attractive 
prices. I pay freight to your station anywhere in 
Louisiana in 100-lb. lots. Am paying 28 cts. cash 
or 30 in trade for good wax delivered here. 

J. F. ARCHDEKIN, Big Bend, La. 


De ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ME 


WANTS AND EXCHANGES 





RASPBERRY HoNEY.—Thick, rich, and delicious; 
put up in 5-lb. pails, or 24 pails (120 lbs.) in case. 
Price $12.75 per case. If wanted in small lots, 
write for prices. ELMER HUTCHINSON, 

Rt. 2, Lake City, Mich. 





We are all sold out of amber and baker stock of 
extracted honey, and all intermediate grades, but 
still have a good stock of our very best white-clover- 
basswood blend in new 60-lb. net tin cans, two in 
a case for shipment. A sample will convince you 
that this lot of honey is the bargain of the season at 
the price we will close out what we have left. 

E. D. TOWNSEND & Sons, Northstar, Mich. 


YOUUUTVDEEOUALALCONTTLEGSTUTUORAEES SPALL OETA EEE 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


Beeswax bought and sold. STROHMEYER & ARPE 
Co., 139 Franklin St., New York City. 








WANTED.—Comb, extracted honey, and beeswax. 
R. A. BurNetTT & Co., 173 So. Water St., Chicago. 





WANTED.—Honey, extracted and comb, also bees- 
wax. Will pay full market value. Write us when 
you have any to Capers of. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, New York City. 





WANTED.—Your own beeswax to work into “Weed 
Process” foundation at reasonable prices. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 
‘* Everything in bee supplies” 








WANTED.—Bees. OSCAR KAZMEIER, Kiel, Wis. 





To EXCHANGE.—<Austin dewberry-plants for Ital 
ian queens. W. S. Roppy, Bells, Texas. 


WANTED.—50 to 200 colonies bees to establish 
outyards; prefer them near home. 
H. G. QutRin, Bellevue, O. 


WANTED.—To rent 25 colonies bees and extracting 
fixtures on shares. CLARENCE LANGLEY, 
Rt. 1, Fennville, Mich. 


WANTED.—One carload or 100 to 200 colonies of 
bees; prefer 10-frame Lang. Italians, but price con- 
sideration within 200 miles of Buffalo. Address 

F-801, GLEANINGS, Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED.—To furnish every beekeeper within 500 
miles of Boise, Idaho, with the best and cheapest bee 
supplies on the market, quality considered. Send 
me your order or a list of your requirements for 
1915. Our catalog and price list will be mailed to 
you free. Order early and get the discounts. 

C. E. SHRIVER, Boise, Idaho. 


SE ee ee ee eT LUM ULLLLLULLEEALLLLLGee LL eLOcen 


REAL ESTATE 














VIRGINIA FARMS, small and large, $15 an acre 
and up. Easy payments, mild climate, fertile soil. 
Ideal for fruit, stock, or general farmiing. On rail- 
road with big markets near by. Write for list, maps, 
etc. F. LABAUME, Agr’l Agent N. & W. Ry., 246 
N. & W. Blidg., Roanoke, Va. 





6 an ER 











1915 


MARCH 1, 


POULTRY 


For SALE.—R,. C S. Red eggs en fine -" 
farm sees 15 os $i. 25, postpaid. 
fxs. CLARA QO. SHort, Winchester, Ohio. 








BuCKEYES.—The all-around breed. Unsurpassed 
for eggs or table. Handsome; small combs and 
wattles can’t freeze. Winners at biggest shows. 
Send for egg prices and other information. 

. O. PERKINS, Medina, Ohio. 


MNNAANNELLLEAUUUU0N0GUCOUGANLUUUASAAMOOREAAESETAAUO AANA NNOU SHUTTLE AANA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Clover and basswood honey; bees, game chickens, 
buffalo robe, Paganini violin; handcuffs; officers’ 
badges; foxhound. ELiaAs Fox, Union Center, Wis. 
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For SALE.—Three-band Italian queens that pro- 
duce hustlers. Untested, June 1, $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion or money back. 

A. E, CRANDALL & Son, Berlin, Ct. 





For SALE.—450 colonies of bees, extra hives, 
supers, and other accessories that go to make a com- 
plete up-to-date bee business, all in fine condition. 

H. B. HETHERINGTON, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 





For SALE .—Golden Italian queens that produce 
golden bees; for gentleness and honey-gathering they 
are equal to any. Every queen guaranteed. Price 
$1.00; 6 for $5.00. Wm. S. BARNETT, Barnett’s, Va. 





Golden Italian queens that produce golden bees; 
the brightest kind, gentle, and as good honey-gather- 
ers as can be found; each, $1.00; 6, $5.00; tested, 
$2.00; breeders, $5.00 to $10.00. 

. J. B. BROCKWELL, Barnett’s, Va. 





For SALE.—Two automobiles cheap; also cream- 
separator and typewriter. CLAUD IRONS, 





Linesville, Crawford Co., Pa. 
For SALE.—Harley Davidson motorcycle, 1914 
model, fully equipped, and good as new; a bargain. 


EuGENE S. MILLER, Valparaiso, Ind. 





For SALE.—White-sweet-clover seed, machine- 
cleaned, unhulled; $16.00 per hundred; hulled, 
$22.50 per hundred. WESLEY FOSTER, Boulder, Col. 


Phelps’ Golden Italian Queens combine the qual- 
ities you want. They are great honey-gatherers, 
beautiful and gentle. Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; 
tested, $3.00; breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. C. W. 
PHELPS & Son, 3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Tested, 





Golden or three-banded queens. $1.00 


each; six or more, 85 cts. each; untested, 75 cts. 
each; six or more, 65 cts. each. Special prices on 
large orders. Everything guaranteed. 


TI. N. BANKSTON, Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 





For SALE.—Maple syrup of finest quality now 
ready for shipment. One oT can, $1.25; per 
ease of six one-gallon cans, $6.9 
L. W. KELLOGG, Rt. 1, Sharon Genter, Medina Co., O. 





Printing gummed labels for honey-containers, 1000 
for 50 cts.; letterheads, envelopes, etc., 500, $1.25; 
1000, $2.00. Prepaid samples free. LIBERTY PuB- 
LISHING Co., Station D, Box 4E, Cleveland, Ohio. 





$$$$ IN PIGEONS! 
ket or breeding purposes. 
Jumbo pigeons. We teach you. 
trated, instructive eirculars. 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


Start raising squabs for mar 
Make big profits with our 

Large, free, illus- 
PROVIDENCE SQUAB 





_ Pure MApLe Syrup. We have commenced mak- 
ing maple syrup. If you wish to get the best at a 
reasonable price I should be glad to book your order. 
This adv. will not appear again this spring. Let us 
hear from you while we are in the business. 

C. C. PARKHURST, Rt. 1, Phalanx Station, Ohio. 


PIQUUUAOUOLUOLILIOOESS Ac DEONLLL OGLE ATALANTA ANH 


BEES AND QUEENS 


See Caraway's queen advertisement elsewhere in 
this issue. M. CARAWAY, Mathis, Texas. 








For SALE.—50 to 300 colonies. First class. 
Tue E. F. ATWATER Co., Meridian. Ida. 





$1.00 per frame. Add 60c for 
LEON Morris, Elizabethtown, Ind. 


Italian nuclei, 
untested queen. 





Try Phelps’ Golden queens and be convinced, 
$1.00 each. C. W. Puetres & Son, 3 Wilcox St., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


For SALE.—lItalian queens, bees by pound. De- 
scriptive list free. Apiaries under state inspection. 
Leaflets, ‘How to Introduce Queens,’’ 15 cents; 
‘* How to Increase,’”’ 15 cents; both, 25 cents. 

E. E. Mort, Glenwood, Mich. 





SAMPLE QUEENS.—To introduce our Moore strain 
of leather-colored and golden Italian queens we will 
send one to each customer at 40 cts. each, cash with 
order. O@gpEN BEE AND Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 
Timberline Riggs, Breeder. 





Queens and bees from the Cotton Belt Apiaries of 
North Texas ready to ship April 15. Nuclei a spe- 
cialty. Write for circular and prices. Discount on 
cash orders sent 30 days previous to date of ship- 
ment. THE CoTTron BELT APIARIES, Roxton, Tex. 





For SALE.—About 35 hives of bees, including 
equal number of extra bodies with drawn-out combs, 
honey-house, and lease of fenced yard (rental $5.00 
per year), for $200. Will have bees inspected by 
state ee S. V. REEVES. 

114 E. Park Ave., Haddonfield, N.J. 





Three-banded Italian queens and bees in % and 


1 lb. package. One untested queen, 75 cts.; 6, 
$4.25; 12, $8.00. Ready April 1. 1 lb. of bees, 
$1.25; % lb., 90 cts. Ready about April 15. If 


queen is wanted with the bees, add the price. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


N. FOREHAND & Co., Ft. Deposit, Ala. 





Our early queen-breeding location is a long nar- 
row oasis in the desert of southern Nevada, which 
is crossed at Moapa by the Salt Lake and Los An- 
geles R. R. Write for our circular, which gives 
prices of queens, bees by the pound, nuclei, ete. 
Booking orders now. OGDEN BEE AND HONEY Co., 
Ogden, Utah. ‘Timberline Riggs, Breeder. 





COMB-HONEY QUEENS.—Bred from stock which I 
have been selecting for 20 years. Write for price. 
C. F. BENDER, Newman, IIl. 





.—185 colonies bees in 8-frame hives; 
also 80-acre homestead in Honey Lake 
Cal. E. A. Howarp, Doyle, Cal. 


For SALE 
no disease; 
Valley, Lassen Co., 





Italian bees by the pound, and two and three 
frame nuclei. Place your order now if you wish 
prompt service. J. B. MARSHALL, Big Bend, La. 





Write us for our prices 
three-band queens, nuclei, 
R.V. 8 MC. 


on early shipments of 


and bees by the pound. 
STEARNS, Brady, Texas. 





Brown & Berry will be ready to take care of all 
orders, whether large or small, for either queens or 
bees by the pound the coming season. After years 
of careful and select breeding they have queens and 
bees of unusual vitality and hustling qualities. Let 
them book your orders now. Send for circular and 
price list. Brown & Berry, Hayneville, Ala. 





QUEENS FOR 1915.—We can furnish you untested 
three-bands, Goldens or Carniolans, bred at proper 
distance apart, $1.00 each; $4.25 for 6; $8.00 per 
dozen. Prices for 25 to 100, special on request. 
Tested queens, $1.50 each. Can handle your orders 
fur any amount. Bees by pound, $1.25 per pound. 
Safe arrival to al! customers. 

GATE Crty QuEEN Co., San Bernardino, Cal. 
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For SALE.—Golden and three-banded Italians, also 
Carniolan queens. ‘Tested, $1.00; over 3, 90 cents 
each; untested, 75 cts.; 3 to 6, 70 ets.: over 6, 65 
ets. each. Bees per lb., $1.50; nuclei per frame, 
$1.50. Write for special prices on large orders. 

B. BANKSTON, Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex 








ets.; per dosen, $7.75: 59, 
specialty. Full ¢ sienies. Write 
Standard dovetailed hives shipped from 


Italian queens, 75 
$30.00. Nuclei a 


for circular. 


factory in Towa; five 8-frame for $6.00; H. frames, 
.75 per 100, Plain sections, $4.20 per 1000. 
Ww rite for prices on what you need. 
THE STOVER APIARIES, Mayhew, Miss. 


GRAY CAUCASIANS.—-Their superior qualities are, 
early breeding, great honey-gatherers, cap  beauti- 
fully white; very prolific; very gentle; great comb- 
builders; not much inclined to swarm; give better 
body to honey. Not much inclined to rob; very 
hardy; never furious; good winterers everywhere 
The best all-purpose bee. Give me a trial order for 


a queen or nucleus. Prices on application. 


J. J. Wiriper, Cordele, Ga. 





PuRee-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS, reared from our 
best stock in strong colonies, and mated to select 
drones of superior honey-gathering strain. Queens 
are large, yellow, and prolific, producing bees that 
are industrious, hardy, and gentle. Ready in May. 
Select untested, $1.00 each; six for $5.00; twelve for 





$9.00. Tested, $1. 50 each. Select tested, $2.50 each. 
Breeders, $5.00 Prompt service and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Apiarv under state inspection. 
H. C. SHort, Winchester, Ohio. 
‘A BEE FARM.’’-—We are situated so as to mail 


you queens anywhere, any time you wish them. Un 


tested queens, 75¢ each; 6 for $4.00; 12 for $7.50; 
tested, $1.50 each; breeders, $5.00; full eight-frame 
colonies with maauned queens, $5.00 each. Pounds 
of bees, $1.25 f. o. b. Etiwanda. Remit as suits 
you best. Pure three bands and Goldens only. 
Orders invited on our hooks any time. Fair treat- 
ment, satisfaction, and safe arrival. 
ETIWANDA BkEE FARM, Etiwanda, Cal. 





——\ guide-post that directs to a 


*A GUIDE rosr.” 
big honey crop is GOOD queens. We have them, 
untested goldens or three-band Italians, $1.00 each; 
$4.25 for six: $8.00 per dozen. Lots of 100 or 
more, 60 cts. each. Tested queens, $1.50 each. Best 
breeders, $5.00 each. Full eight-frame single-story 
colonies, $5.00 each. Safe arrival and good satisfac- 
tion. Best new-crop orange-blossom extracted honey, 
fine indeed. Write for prices. 

RIALTO HONEY Co., Box 73, Rialto, Cal. 

Owner of farm in state of Wisconsin will give 
free use for one year of bee equipment, house and 
garden. to beckeeper who will furnish Lees and build 
up to 100 colonies, or will entertain any reasonable 
proposition to build up and run apiary in owner's 
absence Modern poultry-house for 200 layers, in- 
cubators, brooders, and colony houses’ included. 
State your experience, references, and full particu 
lars in first letter. GOODYEAR, 112 


Address F. A. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
DrIREcCT ” from the heart of 
southern California. No frost 
here to speak of. Can send bees and queens any day 
in the year you can use them As fine Golden and 
three-handed Italians as can be produced by forty 
years’ experience. Untested, $1.00 each; $4.25 for 
six; $8.00 per dozen; tested, $1.50 each: best breed 
ers, $5.00 each; full colonies with untested queens, 
$5.00 each f. o. b. Fontana. Prices for quantity lots 
on ra wank od Satisfaction. Safe arrival. 


W. Genesee St., 


“QUEENS AND BEES 
the orange belt of 











ORANGE 3ELT Bee Co., Fontana, Cal. 
If you wish to be happy, just mad me an order 
for some of my beautiful queens. Untested, $1.00 
each 4. for six; $8.00 dozen; tested, $1.50 each: 
full eight-frame colonies, single stories, with un 
tested queens, $5.00; pounds of bees in light comb- 
less shipping-cases, $1.25 without queens. Any 
queens you may desire with these can be sent with 
bees at prices above. Discounts on large orders. 
Safe arrival, and good satisfaction to all customers. 

Only best three-band and golden Italians. 
B. ATCHLEY, Patton, California. 











GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


Three-band Italians, Carniolan, Golden, and Cau- 
casian: Untested, $1.00; select untested, $1.25; test. 
ed, $1.50; select tested, $2.00; breeding queens from 
$3.00 to $5.00. After May 15, tested, $1.00: un 
tested, 75 cts. Two-frame nucleus, queenless, $2.25: 





10-frame colonies; 3-frame nucleus, queenless, $3.25: 
with queen, $8.00. F. O. B. Berelair, 
NEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARING CO., 


Texa Ss. 


Berclair, Texas. 








ready from the 


Island-bred queens now famous 
Marchant strain. We absolutely guarantee pure 
mating. Our queens are bred from mothers that 
gave a surplus of 300 pounds in a 24-day hone, 
flow. Our stock will please you or your money re- 
funded. Let us add jour name to our long list of 


customers. THrE J. E. MARCHANT BEE AND Honey 














Co., Apalachicola, Florida. 

California ‘‘ Golden’ Italian queens, also three- 
bands, reared from imported and Root-Moore moth- 
ers. Untested, $1.00 each; $4.25 for six; $8.00 per 
dozen. Bees by the pound (arly swarms) a special- 
ty. One 1-lb. package, $1.50; one 2-Ib., $2.75; also 
nuclei and full colonies. Prices for quantity lots on 
application. Promptness and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Circular free. J. E. WING, 

155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Cal, 

For SALe.—Farly swarms, 1 Ib. bees, $1.50. Add 


price of queen if wanted. Untested three-band Ital- 
ian queens, 75c each; tested Italian queens, $1.25 
each. These are bred from best honey-gathering 
strain. No disease. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed This is the best way for Northern hon- 


ey-producers to increase and improve their stock. 
Delivery begins about April 5. Capacity, 40 swarms 
daily. The early gets the honey. 


swarm 
V 


D. ACHOR», Fitzpatrick, Ala. 





EARLY QUEENS.—Most beekeepers know the value 
of early queens. I have them—three bands, reared 
from select imported mothers, direct from Italy to 
me. I have developed a fine strain of Goldens in 
the last two years; also untested of either race of 
Italians, $1.00 each; $4.25 for six; $8.00 per dozen. 
In lots of 100, after March 1, 60 cts. each, Full 
colonies, 8 straight wired combs, Hoffman frames, 
with untested queens, $5.00 each, f. o. b. Bloom- 
ington; can fill your orders at any time. Good ser- 
vice and satisfaction, and safe arrival. 

E ATCHLEY, Bloomington, Cal. 





QUEEN 
bred from 
ment at 
$8.00: 
one 


and bees, 
for ship 
per dozen, 
mismated, 
tested, one 
nuclei, two- 


ns.—California queens, nuclei, 
the best Doolittle stock, ready 
once. Queens, untested, 75 cts.; 
tested, $1.25; per dozen, $12.00; 
year old, 50 cts.; per dozen, $5.00; 
year old, 75 cts.; per dozen, $8.00; 
frame, $1.50; three-frame, $2.25: five-frame, $3.00; 
ten-frame colony, $4.50. Bees by pound: One-half 
Ib., 75 ets.; 1 Ib., $1.00. Add prices of queens de- 
sired to all above prices of bees and nuclei. De 
livery guaranieed. No disease. Address 
SPENCER APIARIES Co., Nordhoff, 


“ Queen 


Cal. 
Bans.”—Hew many 
who really know what good 
suspect that thousands of beekeepers know, so we 
claim to know, and can sell good he ge to all who 
wish them. The well-known three bands and goldens, 
$1.00 each; $4.25 for six; $8.00 per dozen, un 
tested, or tested, $1.50 each; full eight-frame colo 
nies with untested queens, $5.00; bees in pound 
packages, $1.25 f. o. b. Riverside. Promptness and 
honest treatment; and, of course, safe arrival and 
satisfaction. Do not return dead queens to us; only 
state it on postal, and we will replace at once. 





masaie are there 


queen-bees are? We 





GOLDEN RULE BEE Co., Riverside, Cal. 
‘eve you bend of ‘the famous Atchley queens? 
If not, you will surely be pleased, not only to hear 


of but to use these queens. James Whitecotton, of 


Laguna, Uvalde Co., Texas, says: “*I am glad you 
have gone back to raising queens again. I have 
been buying Atchley queens for twenty-five years, 
and the best queens I ever bought came from you.” 
Only the best three-band and goldens. Untested 
$1.00; $4.25 for six; $8.09 dozen; tested, $1.50 
each; pounds of bees and full colonies on application. 
I can handle orders of any size. Safe arrival, with 
satisfaction and promptness, my MOTTO. 
\. T. Arenvey, Highland, Cal, 

















MARCH 1, 1915 


Queens ready from May 1, 1915, and furnished 
till November. Booking orders now for queens to 
be sent later at any time “4 dates named above. 
I will refer you to Mr. J. S. Ward, State Inspector, 
as to the health of my queens and my method of 
raising the same, and their working qualities. Sat- 
isfaction and safe delivery guaranteed to you. Un- 
tested queen, 75 cts. each; 6 for $4.00; 12 for $7.50; 
select untested, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 12 for 
$9.00; tested, $1.50 each; select tested, $2.50. 
Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00 each, Write for 50 and 
100 rates or over. CURD WALKER, Queen-breeder, 
Jellico, Tenn. 





“Founp AT LAst.”—We have found a place at 
last where we can raise bees and queens the year 
round, and good queens too. Onur specialty, three- 
band and Golden Italians. Untested, $1.00 each; 
$4.25 for six; $8.00 per dozen; full colonies, $5.00 
each, with untested queens. Pounds of bees, $1.25, 
f. o. b. Colton. Safe arrival and best reasonable 
satisfaction. Orders handled as they should be. 
Best system employed. When you wish good queens, 
just send in orders at above prices without extra 
correspondence, and your orders will be filled as you 
specify, any day you can use them. 

RURAL QUEEN Co., Colton, Cal. 


TULLE LLEL LLL HUA ETH Hit LL 1] 


HELP WANTED — 








WANTED.—Several wideawake young men as help- 
ers in apiaries. State experience and wages wanted 
first letter. WERER BRoS., Blackfoot, Idaho. 





WANTED.—A young man of some experience in 
bees to work in apiary. State wages wanted, and 
full particulars, in first letter. Must be temperate. 

ALMA OLSON BEE Co., Box 44, Lorenzo, Idaho. 


W. ANTED.—Reliable man 





for 250 colonies run for 


comb and extracted honey; permanent job. Would 
prefer man with orchard experience. Write 
Hawrwoan FARMS Co., Barrington, Il. 








HELP WANTED.—Can take two able-bodied, 1n- 
dustrious young men of clean mental and body habits 
as students for 1915 season. Board given in ex- 
change and something better if an average season. 

R. F. HOLTERMANN, Brantford, Ont., Can. 





WANTED.—Young man with a little experience, 
fast worker, as helper in our large bee business, 13 
yards. Will give results of our long experience and 
small wages. Give age, height, weight, experience, 
and wages, all in first letter, or expect no answer. 

E. F. ATWATER, Meridian, Idaho. 


ULL 


BEEKEEPERS’ DIRECTORY 


Well-bred bees and queens. Hives and supplies. 
J. H. M. Cook, 70 Cortlandt St., New York. 











Italian queens, leather color, tested, $2.00, 
mail. Inquire prices for 100 untested, June. 
A. W. YATES, Hartford, Ct. 


return 





QUEENS.—Improved three-banded Italians bred for 
business June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens, 75 cts. 
each; dozen, $8.00; select, $1.00 each; dozen, $10; 
tested queens, $1.25 each; dozen, $12.00. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

H. C. CLEMonNs, Boyd, Ky. 


HHT CLL 








GOD, HOME, AND 


Mr. Root :—I got 3072 lbs. of comb honey from 
60 colonies this season, and sold it to your company. 
Ohio had rather a poor flow this season. I have 130 
stands to go into winter quarters. Well, Ohio, sorry 
to say, went 8000 to the wet. But men like me, 
with three boys, 6, 8, and 10 years old, will be no 


NATIVE LAND, 


cowards, but look _into the future, and say, “ Fight 
on, and let’s win” for God and home and native 
land 

Continental, O., Nov. 14. JupsON A. JONES. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 
BY OUR BUSINESS MANAGER 
We have 6000 A sections, 4% x5% x2 inches, 


grooved, four beeway, that were made up for a 
customer in Europe, and who afterward canceled the 
order on account of the war. These are nice fresh 
stock, and can be supplied at $20.00. 





SWEET-CLOVER SEED. 

If any of our readers have or know of any sweet- 
clover seed for sale, especially the hulled white, we 
shall be pleased to hear from them with a sample 
Advise how much is available, and the price asked 


on board cars your station. We have several in- 
quiries from seed-dealers, and shall be glad to help 
you find a market. Our own supply is limited. 


EXTRACTED HONEY IN BARRELS. 


We have on hand at Medina several lots of amber 
and light-amber honey in barrels which we can offer 
in original packages at low prices for quick delivery 

Lot 339, 15 bbls. amber at 5c; lot 342, 9 bbis 
light amber, at 5%c; lot 343, 5 bbls. light amber 
at 5% cts. 

We have also some fine light-amber 
alfalfa in 60-lb. square cans, 2 in 
per lb. Try a case or five-case lot. 
336. 


mesquite and 
a case, at 6 cts. 
Mention lot No. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE. 

Our office at 58 Sutter St., and retail store and 
warehouse at 21 Beale St., are both conveniently 
located not only for the prompt dispatch of freight, 
express, and parcel post orders, but are easy for 
visiting beekeepers te reach. Our store at 21 Beale 
St. is less than five minutes’ walk from the ferry 
building, and only four doors from Market St. The 
office at 58 Sutter St., in the Holbrook Building, is 
three short blocks further up town. A large and 
well-assorted stock of regular goods is carried here. 


For full particulars regarding prices, stocks, etc., 
address as above. 
SECOND-HAND 60-LB. CANS. 
We have accumulated more than a carload of 


choice second-hand 60-lb. honey-cans, two in a case. 
We do not save any cans which are rusted or bent 
out of shape—only those which are in good condition 
to be refilled again. They are left with a film of 
honey on the inside which keeps them bright, and 
we recommend that just before filling they be scalded 
out. In a few cases this film of honey on the inside 
may Le turned brown by the dry heat used in melt- 
ing the candied honey in emptying: On a hasty 
glance this may look like rust; but it is not. We 
will replace or allow for every can found rusty in- 
side or unfit for use in refilling with honey. Price 
$3.50 for 10 boxes; $7.50 for 25 boxes; $25.00 for 
100 boxes. If you can use a carload, write for 
special proposition. 


QUEEN-EXCLUDING METAL ADVANCED. 

One result of the great war in Europe is the 
cutting-off of supplies of spelter, from which sheet 
zine is made. American production does not keep 
pace with the demand. As a result the price of sheet 
zinc has risen more than fifty per cent in the last 
six months, and no one knows how much higher it 
may go. While we still have a fair stock of sheets 
we do not have enough to see us through this season 
with the usual demand. We withdraw prices quoted 
in our catalog for 1915, and for the present we 
name the following prices, which are not guaranteed 
for any length of time. We do not have to make 
as much advance as the raw sheets have made, be 
cause we get some salvage in the punchings resold 
again for spelter. 

REVISED PRICES. 

Zine strips, 2 rows holes, $1.50 per 100. Zine 
sheets, 32 x 96, $2.00 each; unbound zinc and wood 
bound zine honey-boards Nos. 1, 2, 11, 21, 12, 13, 
will be 2 cts. each more. Slatted wood-zine, Nos. 
9 and 10, 1 et. each more. Wood-bound zine divi- 
sion-board, 3 cts. each more. 














GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


BOOKS FOR BEEKEEPERS AND OTHERS 


Any of these books on which postage is not given 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other 
goods by freight or express, incurring no postage, we 
give prices separately. You will notice that you can 
judge of the size of the books very well by the 
amount required for postage on each. 


PRACTICAL WORKS ON BEE CULTURE. 


A BO ob Bink Bee, Clk a cs hee ces cones $2 00 
e 55 ” half leather ...... 2 75 
- ~ va German, paper..... 2 00 
Vs ve - German, cloth .... 2 50 
- 7 ” French, cloth ..... 2 00 
oe o 7 Spanish, cloth .... 2 50 
AGvameel Ban Geese oo. ccc ccccccceccscs 1 00 


Fifty Years Among the Bees. New edition... 1 00 
By Dr. C. C. Miller. Dr. Miller is too well known 
among the beekeeping fraternity to need any intro- 
duction. His book is charmingly written, and cov- 
ers his experience in detail. 
Cook’s Manual, cloth 
Doolittle on Queen-rearing ................ 1 00 
Langstroth on the Honeybee, revised by Dadant 1 25 
Quinby’s New Beekeeping 
British Beekeepers’ Guide-book, by Thomas 
William Cowan, England ............... 1 00 


GEGEN CEOREKES a 6 Ce Sen aN ee enbee 95 
ee Oe BE eds cc ccuseccuebesteane 1 00 
Modern Bee-farm. By S.Simmons (cloth bound) 2 00 
Wer Geatt. GOWER cccces veces. i an ee 1 00 

POPULAR BOOKS ON BEE CULTURE. 
The Bee People, Margaret W. Morley........ $1 50 
The Honey-makers, Margaret W. Morley..... 1 50 
Life of the Honeybee, Maeterlinck.......... 1 40 
pe PPR eee 1 40 
The Bee-master of Warrilow, Edwards...... 57 
PE eee 2 00 


Alexander’s Writings on Practical Bee Culture. 
By the late E. W. Alexander, who conducted the 
largest apiary in the United States. A wonderfully 
interesting discussion of beekeeping in its broadest 
phases. Any one can understand it; 35 chapters, 
95 pages. Paper bound, 50 cts. postpaid. 

The Management of Out-apiaries. By G. M. 
Doolittle. Packed full of most valuable information 
ever given to beekeepers. A practical and interest- 
ing book by a-very successful apiarist. Sale has 
reached nearly 5000 copies; 60 pages, paper bound, 
50 cts. postpaid. 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND-BOOKS. 


A B C of Carp Culture, by Geo. Finley (post- 
OOD DH Gd oc o caves ceesesvinsevedsaredsns 

A B C of Potato Culture, by Terry. New edition, 
revised and enlarged; paper, 50c; cloth, 75c; mail, 
85 cts. (postage 7 cts.). 

This is T. B. Terry's first and most masterly work. 
It has really made a revolution in potato-growing, 
and has been reprinted in several foreign languages. 
By getting the ground in proper condition to grow 
great crops of clover, and turning this under, Terry 
succeeded, not only in getting more potatoes, but 
even better ones, and in producing them at less ex- 
pense also, than by any plan or system before the 
time he began his experiments in 1885. The book 
has already passed through three editions of many 
thousands. t not only includes potato-growing in 
the United States, but in Bermuda, the Island of 
Jersey, and other warmer parts of the world where 
“new potatoes” are raised for the express purpose 
of getting the high prices in the cities during Janu- 
ary, February, and March. The book also gives 
special attention to the different and best methods 
for preserving and keeping seed potatoes in the very 
best condition to plant in all these different localities. 


\ B C of Strawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry. 
New edition, revised and enlarged; paper, 45c; cloth, 
68c; by mail, 75c. 





After Terry’s potato-book had obtained such a kind 
reception from farmers, market-gardeners, and others 
he was induced to give his plan of growing straw. 
berries, as he did potatoes, by plowing under great 
crops of clover, and, like the potato-book, his writings 
gave a new impetus to strawberry-growing; in fact, 
some of his pupils declare that, aside from the pick- 
ing, they can grow strawberries almost as cheaply 
per bushel as potatoes. By following Terry’s teach- 
ings, thousands of people have not only been able to 
give their families but the whole wide world better 
= quam and more of them, than they ever saw 
efore. 


Asparagus Culture (postage 6 cts.).......... 40 
Alfalfa Culture (postage 6 cts.)............. 40 
Barn Plans and Out-buildings ............. 90 


Celery for Profit, by T. Greiner (postage 2c).. 25 


The first really full and complete book on celery 
culture, at a moderate price, that we have had. It is 
full of pictures, and the whole thing is made so plain 
that a school boy ought to be able to grow paying 
crops at once without any assistance except from 
the book. 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing, etc. (post- 
CD Br GED 6 0.6 00.085 6050064546 60Reeneee 5 
It has been well said that it is an easier matter 

to grow stuff than to sell it at a proper price after 

it is grown; and many men fail, not because they 
are inexpert in getting a crop, but because they do 
not know how to sell their crops to the best advan- 
tage. This is the first book of the kind we have had 
as an aid in selling. It not only tells all about pick- 
ing, sorting, and packing, but gives all the best 
methods for storing for one or two days or a longer 
time. It also tells about evaporating and canning 
when there is a glut in the market. It discusses 
fruit packages and commission dealers, and even 

takes in cold storage. It is'a new book of 250 

pages, full of illustrations. Publisher's’ price, $1.00. 

Farming with Green Manures, postpaid 90 


This book was written several years ago; but since 
competent labor has got to be so expensive and hard 
to get, many farmers are beginning to find they can 
turn under various green crops much cheaper than 
to buy stable manure and haul and spread it—cheap- 
er, in fact, than they can buy fertilizers. This book 
mentions almost all plants used for plowing under, 
and gives the value compared with stable manure. 
Some of the claims seem extravagant, but we are at 
present getting good crops and keeping up the fer- 
tility by a similar treatment, on our ten-acre farm. 


Farm, Gardening, and Seed-growing; postage 7c 90 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist (postage 10c)....... 1 15 
Garden and Farm Topics, Henderson, postage 5c 60 


Gardening for Pleasure, Henderson, postage 12c 1 10 

While ‘‘ Gardening for Profit” is written with a 
view of making gardening pay, it touches a good 
deal on the pleasure part, and ‘‘ Gardening for Pleas- 
ure”’ takes up this matter of beautifying your homes 
and improving your grounds, without the special 
point in view of making money out of it. I think 
most of you will need this if you get “ Gardening for 
Profit.” This work has 246 pages and 134 illustra- 
tions. (Retail price, $2.00.) 


Gardening for Profit (postage 12c)........ 110 

This is a late revision of Peter Henderson’s cele- 
brated work. Nothing that has ever before been 
put in print has done so much toward making mar- 
ket-gardening a science and a fascinating industry. 
Peter Henderson stands at the head, without ques- 
tion, although we have many other books on these 
rural employments. If you can get but one book, 
let it be the above. It has 376 pages and 138 cuts. 
(Retail price $2.00.) 


Gardening for Young and Old, Harris, postage 8c 90 

This is Joseph Harris’ best and happiest effort. 
Although it goes over the same ground occupied by 
Peter Henderson, it particularly emphasizes thor- 
ough cultivation of the soil in preparing your ground, 
and this matter of adapting it to young people as 
well as old is brought out in a most happy vein. If 
your children have any sort of fancy for gardening 
it will pay you to make them a present of this book. 
It has 187 pages and 46 engravings. 
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3|Grasses and Olovers, with Notes on Forage 
Sl ee ee ee 20 
This is by Henry A. Dreer, author of the book 
“Vegetables under Glass” that has had such a large 
sale of late. This little book tells how six tons, of 
grass has been grown to the acre, and gives much 
other valuable matter. 


10|/Greenhouse Construction, by Prof. Taft....1 15 

This book is of recent publication, and is as full 
and complete in regard to the building of all glass 
structures as is the next book in regard to their 
management. Any one who builds even a small 
structure for plant-growing under glass will save 
the value of the book by reading it carefully. 


12|Greenhouse Management, by Prof. Taft....1 15 

This book is a companion to Greenhouse Construc- 
tion. It is clear up to the times, contains 400 pages, 
and a great lot of beautiful half-tone engravings. <A 
large part of it is devoted to growing vegetables 
under glass, especially Grand Rapids lettuce, as well 
as fruit and flowers. The publisher’s price is $1.50, 
but as we bought quite a lot of them we can make 
a special price as above. 


5|Gregory on Cabbages, paper.............. 20 
5|Gregory on Squashes, paper ............. 20 
5|Gregory on Onions, paper ..............-. 20 


The above three books, by our friend Gregory, are 
all valuable. The book on squashes especially is good 
reading for almost anybody, whether they raise 
squashes or not. It strikes at the very foundation 
of success in almost any kind of business. 


|Handbook for Lumbermen .............. 05 


5|Home Pork-making; 125 pages, illustrated... 40 

I think it will pay well for everybody who keeps 
a pig to have this book. It tells all about the care 
of the pig, with lots of pictures, describing cheap 
pens, appliances, all about butchering, the latest and 
most approved short cuts; all about making the 
pickle, barreling the meat, fixing a smoke-house 
(from the cheapest barrel up to the most approved 
arrangement); all about pig-troughs; how to keep 
them clean with little labor; recipes for cooking pork 
in every imaginable way, etc. Publisher’s price is 
50 cts., ours as above. 


15|How to Make the Garden Pay............ 1 35 
By T. Greiner. Those who are interested in hot- 
beds, cold-frames, cold green-houses, hot-houses, or 
glass structures of any kind for the growth of plants, 
can not afford to be without the book. Publisher’s 
price, $2.00. 
10|How to Keep Well and Live Long......... 90 
The above book by T. B. Terry is. in my opinion, 
destined to relieve more pain, sickness, and death 
than any other book in the whole world that has ever 
come to my knowledge. This is pretty strong lan- 
guage, I admit; but since Terry commenced, years 
ago, to urge the importance of pure air, pure water, 
and a simple diet of good simple food, in moderate 
quantities, the whole wide world, doctors included, 
seems to be gradually falling in with him. Of course 
other good and wise men commenced a similar cru- 
sade for better health —y | before Terry did; but 
he seems to have a happy faculty of getting hold of 
people and keeping their attention. After you once 
start in with the book you will be pretty sure to read 
it to the end, and you will ever after be a better 
and happier man or woman for having read it We 
have a special low price for clubbing with GLEAN- 
InGgs—that is, both for $1.50. If you have already 
paid for GLEANINGS a year or more in advance you 
ean have the book for 75 cents postpaid. Since it 
first came out, only a short time ago, we have sold 
nearly 1000 copies. 


8|Maple Sugar and the Sugar-bush.......... 25 
5|Manures; How to Make and How to Use 
Them (in paper covers)..........+. iscoce 
6|The same in cloth covers.............+e06+ 65 
|Nut Culturist, postpaid ..........-+.06. 1 25 
SiGatems Ser Peeks .ccscvccveves ho ceme es 40 


Fully up to the times, and includes both the old 
onion culture and the new method. The book is fully 
illustrated, and written with all the author’s enthu- 
siasm; and even if one is not particularly interested 
in the business almost any person who picks up 
Greiner’s books will like to read them through. 


8|Practical Floriculture, Henderson ........ 110 
0|Small-fruit Culturist, Fuller ............ 75 
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2\|Experiments in Farming, by Waldo F. Brown 08 
his little book ought to be worth its cost for what 
is said on each of the four different subjects; and 
the chapter on cement floors may be worth many 
dollars to anybody who has to use cement for floors, 
walks, or any thing else. In fact, if you follow the 
exceedingly plain directions you may save several 
dollars on one single job; and not only that, get a 
better cement floor than the average mason will make. 
10|Our Farming, by T. B. Terry............. 75 
|Same,.paper cover, postpaid.............. 50 
In which he tells “ how we have made a run-down 
farm bring both profit and pleasure.” 
If ordered by express or freight with other goods, 
10 ects. less. 
oo eee eee ee --1 35 
By Joseph Harris. Written in conversational style, 
which makes it very interesting reading. It covers 
the subject very completely; contains numerous anal- 
yses of manures and comparative tables. The use of 
technical language is avoided, which makes the book 
of greatest value to the practical farmer. A book of 
366 pages, nicely bound in cloth. 


TD Te BD 6. ow 5666805606054 deeieee 90 

The above book will be clubbed with GLEANINGS 
for one year at $1,50; or if you have already sub- 
scribed a year or more in advance you can have the 
book postpaid for 75 cts. 

My opinion is, that ‘‘ The Dollar Hen” is not only 
one of the best books on poultry that we have at 
the present time, but it is worth nearly as much as 
a dozen other books. Perhaps this is extreme, but 
we have very few books that are strictly up-to-date, 
and still fewer that pitch right into the superstitions 
and humbugs now scattered all through our poultry 
books and journals. 


5|The New Rhubarb Oulture.............. 40 

Jhenever apples are worth a dollar a bushel or 
more, winter-grown rhubarb should pay big. It does 
not require an expensive house nor costly appliances. 
Any sort of cellar where it will not freeze is all right 
for it; and the small amount of heat necessary to 
force the rhubarb costs very little. The book is nicely 
bound in cloth, full of illustrations, mostly photos 
from real work, 130 pages. Every market-gardener 
should have this book for the lessons taught indi- 
rectly in regard to forcing other crops besides rhu- 
barb. Publisher’s price 50c. 


5!Tile Drainage, by W. I. Chamberlain...... 45 

Fully illustrated, containing every thing of im- 
portance clear up to the present date. 

The single chapter on digging ditches, with the 
illustrations given by Prof. Chamberlain, should alone 
make the book worth what it costs to every one who 
has occasion to lay ten rods or more of tile. There 
is as much science in digging as in doing almost any 
thing else; and by following the plan directed in the 
book, one man will often do as much as two men 
without this knowledge. 

SE SE oe tncc eked es co came 85 

In three parts. Part first-—By J. W. Day, of 
Crystal Springs, Miss., treats of tomato culture in 
the South with some remarks by A. I. Root adapting 
it to the North. Part second.—By D. Cummins, of 
Conneaut, O., treats of tomato culture especially for 
canning factories. Part third—By A. I. Root, 
treats of plant-growing for market and high-pressure 
gardening in general. 


3| Winter Care of Horses and Cattle......... 25 

This is friend Terry’s second book in regard to 
farm matters; but it is so intimately connected with 
his potato-book that it reads almost like a sequel to 
it. If you have only a horse or a cow, I think it will 
pay you to invest in a book. It has 44 pages and 
4 cuts. 

8|What to Do, and How to be Happy while 

DEE BD) 4.5. dn. 060.5405 theecgeesennne aye ° 

The above book by A. I. Root is a compilation of 
papers published in GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE in 
1886, '7, ’8. It is intended to solve the problem of 
finding occupation for those scattered over our land 
out of employment. The suggestions are principally 
about finding employment about your own homes. 
The book is mainly upon market-gardening, fruit- 
on poultry-raising, etc. Illustrated, 188 pages; 
cloth. 


GiGamed, PAST COVETED 2c. ccccccccvsssscces 40 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 
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- Satisfactory Service 
and the Best Bee Supplies 


That is what we give our customers, and what we can give you if you 
will give us the chance. We keep a large and complete stock of Root’s 
goods constantly on hand, and our largely increased facilities for handling 
goods make it possible to give every order the most prompt and careful 
attention. San Antonio is the shipping center of this section of the coun- 
| try. We can save time and freight, and get goods to you in better condition 

than to send to some more remote or less centrally located point. We base 
our claim for service, and the quality of our goods, not alone on what we 
think we ean give you, but what our customers have had from us for years 
past. This letter is to the point: 





As I have been using your supplies since Mareh, 1903, | 
do not hesitate to commend you and the supplies you 
| handle. Mistakes, a few have been made, but were cheer- 
| fully corrected. As I have nearly 500 colonies, | should 
know. 


We have many more letters with equally good reports. 
Catalog on request. also quotations made on large lists. 


Weed Process Foundation 


We are running our plant full time, and are able to supply the very 
best grade of foundation very promptly, and at prices which we are sure 
will please you. A eustomer writing a day or two ago about this says: 


The foundation you worked for me has been received. 
Your work is perfect, and in those cartons it is so con- 
venient for the retail trade. 


We can use your wax at current prices if you have more than you want 
worked into foundation for this season’s use. 


Booklets on Beekeeping 


For the benefit of students in beekeeping who want to make a practical 
start this year we have arranged to distribute a number of helpful booklets, 
all nicely printed and illustrated, all free. Send in your name, or the 
names of a few neighbors or friends, and we will mail copies to them. 
Much information on outfits for beginners and advanced beekeepers is given 
in these booklets. They are well worth reading. 


Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. 


Nolan and Cherry Sts. San Antonio, Texas 



































Photographic Contest 





In order to keep in close touch at all times with what is being done by both 
the amateur and professional bee men and women in lines of beauty, as well as 
utility, we take pleasure in announcing another photographic contest, believing 
that the photographs will tell an eloquent story of a busy season of work among 
the bees. 

We believe that ho prize we could offer to the beekeeper would be so highly 
valued as a queeh bee. We, therefore, offer a number of queens of our own 
stock, carefully selected for years for those qualities which are so valuable to 
the honey-producer, as well as queens from stock of other well-known breeders. 


The territory covered in this contest is domestic, including Canada. The 











following rules will govern: 


FIRST: The contest will begin February 
15th and end July Ist, 1915. All photo- 
graphs must be in our hands at the last- 
named date. 


SECOND: Competition is limited to bee- 
keepers or some member of the family. En- 
tries may be made for as many different 
classes as may be desired, but a photograph 
entered for one class cannot be entered for 
another. 


THIRD: Each photograph must be mark- 
ed on the back with the name and address of 
the sender, with the class for which it is en- 
tered; a short description of about one hun- 


dred words accompanying it and stating the 
conditions under which it was taken. 


FOURTH: In judging the photographs the 
general appearance, neatness, convenience of 
the apiary, or exhibit, will be taken into 
consideration. Photos may be sent unmount- 
ed. We rather prefer them this way, and in 
a smooth or glossy finish if possible. We 
much prefer dark photographs. Of course, 
they must not be too dark. 


FIFTH: All photographs and correspond- 
ence regarding the same should be addressed 
to Advertising Department, The A. I. Root 
Company, Medina, Ohio. 


The Following are the Classes in which Entries May be Made: 


Class A: Photo showing the most artistic 
arrangement, al] things considered, 


of ten or less colonies of bees. 


Class B: Photo bringing out possibility of 
keeping some bees even where 
stock or people must pass close by. 


Class C: Most artistic and practical arrange- 
ment of any apiary of ten to one 
hundred colonies. 


Class D: Best view of an apiary of one hun- 
dred colonies or over from a prac- 
tical standpoint. East of the Mis- 
sissippi River, including Canada. 
Best view of an apiary of one hun- 
dred colonies or over from a prac- 
tical standpoint, west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Class F: Best view of anything relating to 

beekeeping. 


Class E: 


Ten Prizes Offered in EACH CLASS are as Follows: 


First: Select tested queen. 
Second: Tested queen. 

Third: Tested queen. 

Fourth: Select untested queen. 
Fifth: Untested queen. 


Queens for prizes first to fifth in each are from our own apiaries. 


Sixth: Select untested queen. 
Seventh: Untested queen. 
Eighth: Untested queen. 
Ninth: Untested queen. 
Tenth: Untested queen. 


The queens offered 


as prizes from sixth to tenth in each class are from other well-known successful breeders. 


evenvenenenenennny veneaaenneneneneas 


The A. L Root Co. Medina, Ohio 




















MRS. BEEKEEPER 


The “Ezy-Hem” Skirt-Gauge is one of the 
best time-savers you can secure. With one 
of these handy gauges, skirt making at home 
becomes easy. Convenient to handle; eas- 
ily adjusted; will last a lifetime. 











The “Ezy-Hem” Skirt-gauge is a nickel-plated 
steel device, consisting of a base, graduated up- 
right, and wire arm. The hem of the skirt is 
turned up under the wire arm and pinned in place so it will hang all 
around at an even height from the floor. There is no 
guesswork; no dressmaking experience is necessary. 
Besides it saves expense, prevents mistakes, and is in- 
valuable in giving to your skirts the neat, trim, styl- 
ish appearance which every one desires, but which is 
so hard to secure the old way of making skirts. 

Don’t try to sew another day without an “ Ezy-Hem” 


Skirt-gauge. After using one you will wonder how you 
ever got along without it. 


PREMIUM OFFER 


We will send one of these skirt-gauges postpaid 
to any reader who sends us two NEW subscrip- 
tions to “Gleanings in Bee Culture” for six 
months at rate of 25 cents each. 



















Canadian postage 15c extra on each trial 
subscription. 

Foreign postage 30c extra on each trial 
subscription. 

Price of “ Ezy-Hem” Skirt-gauge, packed 
in carton with fully illustrated instructions, 
fifty cents each. 


The A. I. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio 











